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In This Issue 


Historical Articles 
Students of religion are always in 


danger of thinking of a religion in terms 
of the thought and practices of the lead- 
ers whose writings often constitute the 
primary sources of knowledge. But often 
the religion of “the people” is markedly 
different. Dr. JosHUA TRACHTENBERG is 
dealing with this popular religion in his 
interesting article, ““The Folk Element 
in Judaism.”” Mr. Trachtenberg, a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy of Columbia and 
author of Jewish Magic and Superstition, 
Jewish Education in Eastern Europe, etc., 
is rabbi of Congregation Brith Shalom in 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 

Christian ministers as well as students 
of early Christian history will be inter- 
ested in Dr. B. Le Roy Burxuwart’s 
“The Rise of the Christian Priesthood.” 
Mr. Burkhart is dean and professor of 
religion at the College of the Ozarks in 
Clarksville, Arkansas. His article repre- 
sents a genuine contribution to our 
knowledge of the early church. 


Religion and Democracy 


Few subjects are of greater current 
interest or of greater permanent impor- 
tance than the relation of religion to 
democracy. That there is a connection 
between the conception of democracy, 
as it has developed particularly in west- 
ern Europe and on the American conti- 
nent, and the religious tradition which 
has so decisively affected Western cul- 
ture is clear; but what is that connection? 
Some are going so far as simply to iden- 
tify democracy with Christianity or 


Judaism. Obviously, critical discussion 
of this important issue is called for. 

Dr. Grecory Vrastos, professor of 
philosophy at Queen’s University in 
Kingston, Ontario, in this issue com- 
pletes a series of two articles on “The 
Religious Foundations of Democracy.” 
He has taken as his text the motto of the 
French Revolution, “Liberty, Frater- 
nity, Equality.”’ In an article published 
in the preceding issue of the Journal he 
sought to show that liberty is impossible 
without fraternity, and in this issue he 
affirms the same impossibility with re- 
gard to equality. It is only as men are 
fraternal that they can be either free 
or equal. But whereas “liberty” and 
“equality” are capable, in a fashion, of 
purely rational definition, “fraternity” 
is essentially a religious idea. One of the 
most interesting and significant features 
of Mr. Vlastos’ article is its realistic ap- 
praisal of National Socialism, in positive 
as well as negative terms. 


Religious Living 

“Thought and Action in Religious 
Living” is the title of the brief but im- 
portant article which Professor ROBERT 
L. CaLHOoUN contributes to this issue. 
This article was originally a paper read 
by Mr. Calhoun at one of the symposia 
conducted last September in connection 
with the University of Chicago’s fiftieth 
anniversary celebration. It was received 
as an exceedingly acute and competent 
statement, and we are grateful for the 
privilege of publishing it more widely. 
Mr. Calhoun’s point that the vital ques- 





tion just now is not whether religion will 
survive but whether the life of reason 
has any chance to escape being de- 
stroyed by “the dark tides of religious 
devotion to the gods of power” made a 
particularly vivid impression upon those 
who heard him. Mr. Calhoun, it is prob- 
ably unnecessary to say, is professor of 
historical theology at Yale University. 

In this same connection mention may 
also be made of the significant article 





of Dr. Paut WErtss, “Sources of the 
Idea of God’—an essay in the phi- 
losophy of religion, which is more than 
an essay in philosophy. Mr. Weiss has 
written with rare discernment of con- 
crete religious values and with real feel- 
ing for the meaning of religious experi- 
ence. He is professor of philosophy at 
Bryn Mawr College, an editor of the Col- 
lected Works of C. S. Peirce, and author 
of Reality and many briefer works. 
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THOUGHT AND ACTION IN RELIGIOUS LIVING 
ROBERT L. CALHOUN 


OT very long ago, it seemed to many educated folk 
N of the West that religion could safely be put aside 
as an outgrown survival, or indulged as a harmless 
luxury, important chiefly to aesthetes and other tender minds. 
The day had passed when religious belief was a powerful motive 
to large-scale action, or a guarantor and guide for large-scale 
thought. Motives for action were found increasingly within 
the area of secular interests, and the warrant for speculative 
effort was taken to be the clearly intelligible character of the 
natural world opening before the keen eyes of Newton, Boyle, 
Laplace, and Darwin. God was no longer needed in the major 
affairs of modern life. Secular thought was in the ascendent, 
secular action was increasing the range of its control over na- 
ture, and religion was more a matter of good form than of vital 
necessity. 

In the past half-century that picture has changed beyond rec- 
ognition. Human thought has so far lost its wider bearings and 
its self-confidence that in many quarters pure reason, pure the- 
ory, and the like are now chiefly terms of disparagement— 
though thought retains, indeed, a subsidiary place as a tool for 
getting things done—a useful, though fallible, instrument, but 
not a trustworthy guide to any ultimate good. Action, more- 
over, has come to be for very many a struggle in the dark, an 
effort to outwit and overpower the nearest of innumerable ad- 
versaries in a world without definite meaning, direction, or goal. 
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We have been well schooled in the view, now widely taken for 
granted, that men are in essence competing animals trapped in 
a ceaseless struggle for existence, who have evolved “reason” 
simply as a means (like speed or strength) for the achievement 
of survival and the satisfaction of appetite. On this follows eas- 
ily the further assumption that human reasoning outside the 
area of technical enterprise is mostly “rationalization”? shaped 
by conscious or unconscious wishes rather than by objective 
fact or truth. All claims to disinterested rational judgment we 
have been taught to view with suspicion, as lacking either good 
faith or practical efficacy or both. Finally, we have come to re- 
gard the very objects of thought as, like its processes, so condi- 
tioned by the plights and the wishes of diverse observers that 
all the data, laws, and standards once taken as dependable char- 
acters of a real, knowable world are infected with relativity and 
distortion. 

At the same time that reason has thus lost prestige, there has 
been a tremendous upsurge of crude, fanatical religion—not the 
genteel, innocuous thing we bowed out of our classrooms and 
counting-houses a generation ago, but resurgent folk religion 
with its fierce ingrowing loyalties, and hot-blooded collectivisms 
of class or nation, with martyr rolls and ceremonial orgies. No 
longer is religion retreating before triumphant reason. On the 
contrary, reason is fighting for its life against a many-sided ir- 
rationalism in which religion is again a powerful force which 
cannot be ignored, and which for the moment, at least, cannot 
be exorcised by or transformed into pure reason, scientific or 
other. Our problem today is not to prove that religion has, 
after all, some importance for human life. It is rather to inquire 
whether the life of reason has itself some chance to escape 
being overwhelmed by the dark tides of religious devotion to 
gods of power; and, if so, whether its survival must be in spite 
of all powerful religion or whether it can be grounded again in 
powerful religion of another sort. An attempt to answer may 
suitably examine, first, the essential place of religion in human 
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living, and, second, the places of thought and action in religious 
living in its essential and its aberrant forms. 


I 


I presume the simplest way to conceive human life, for our 
present purpose, is in terms of dynamic interrelation between 
human persons and the environment to which they continuously 
respond. The effective environment of a man or a human group 
is far more complex and more subtly exacting than that of a 
plant or a simpler animal. It includes a fluid network, both 
plastic and resistant, of actual things and events, linked into 
what we perceive as a natural world of spatial, temporal, and 
causal order—the arena of physical action. It includes a still 
more extensive network of forms or meanings, and their logical 
interconnections with one another and with perceptible things 
and events—the arena of conceptual thought. It includes a mul- 
titude of values and of norms or standards, lures and laws for 
human thought, feeling, and action—the arena of aesthetic and 
moral responses. It includes persons in whom actual existence, 
logical meanings, values, and normative demands are fused 
uniquely in and about living centers of response to all these fac- 
tors, and of reciprocal response to one another—the social order, 
touching and intersecting the other networks (as they in turn 
touch and intersect one another) in many points, but not re- 
ducible to them. It includes—to name but one more factor— 
whatever ultimate ground there is for the togetherness of all 
these diverse elements and presumably further ranges of re- 
ality which transcend our experience and thought so completely 
that we cannot specify precisely even their relations to the rest. 
This last factor, the inclusive Ground and whatever transcend- 
ent Beyond it may adumbrate, is what often would be called 
the divine order that impinges on man. 

With this complex environment man is interrelated at two 
main levels, each involving complex reactions or responses: the 
level of personal existence and the level of personal behavior. 
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(We omit here, for brevity, the many subpersonal ways in which 
man as energy system interacts with surrounding energy sys- 
tems, animate and inanimate.) The existential relations be- 
tween man and his environment are primarily based, not in any 
specific behavioral events on either side, but in the existence 
and nature of man and his environment—in their being respec- 
tively what they are and conditioning thereby the existence and 
nature of each other. An illustration may help. The existence 
ofa parent conditions that of his child, and the child’s existence 
that of the parent, even when each is temporarily absent from 
the other and neither thinking of him nor specifically acting 
toward him. While the parent lives, the child’s life-context is 
different from that of the same child become an orphan, not 
merely or even primarily by reason of the parent’s detailed be- 
havior but by reason of the existence of a living person whose 
very being what he is helps to define the being of the child. So, 
too, the very existence of human beings makes the world differ- 
ent from an uninhabited expanse—and, conversely, the exist- 
ence and nature of the nurturing environment conditions once 
for all, as well as at every moment, the existence and nature of 
man. This point needs a bit of laboring because it is at once 
less familiar today, less readily statable, less obviously impor- 
tant, and more fundamental than the point that follows. 
Behavioral interrelations between man and his environment 
include responses of two main types, practical and theoretic. 
The former are movements that tend to change some part of the 
environment or the subject and his adjustment to it. The latter 
are apprehensions or insights which tend to view the environ- 
ment or some part of it more or less exactly as it is, or might 
be, or ought to be. Practical responses obviously consist largely 
of motor activity ranging over a wide spectrum, from uncon- 
scious tropisms and reflexes through acquired habits to deliber- 
ate voluntary acts. All this is what we here ca) “‘action.”’ Some- 
where between the extremes, in respect of the sort of conscious- 
ness involved but differing from most overt motor behavior in 
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that they tend to pervade and change the organism rather than 
directly to change the environment, are the emotions which in 
man combine and recombine to cover an extraordinary range 
of pattern and intensity. These obviously constitute in them- 
selves a varied and subtle gamut of practical response, more 
primitive than voluntary behavior and liable to abrupt, unduly 
violent, or otherwise inappropriate release by all sorts of stim- 
uli, with unpredictable results. They can serve, on the other 
hand, as powerful inhibitors or reinforcements of motor activ- 
ity, breakers of established habit patterns, and vehicles of pro- 
found change in the structure of personal life, both individual 


and social. 
Theoretic responses, too, cover a wide range. If the raw ma- 


terial of action is movement, the raw material of theoretic re- 
sponse is intuition or immediate awareness. Such awareness 
may be a feeling, a vivid sense of how I am affected with pleas- 
ure or pain. It may be more purely objective and thus become 
a factor in cognition or thought. Such obiective intuition may 
be awareness of a sense datum, a memory image, a ratio that is 
present to me rather than present in me (like pleasure or pain). 
It may be awareness of a value or norm that both confronts me 
and lays a demand upon me, as one capable of recognizing such 
factors as the difference between correctness and incorrectness 
in a sum, coherence and incoherence in an argument, fairness 
and unfairness in a distribution of goods. Such intuitive or im- 
mediate awareness, finally, may be complicated into perception 
(as of things, persons, and so on), judgment, inference, and the 
like, through a kind of mental projection or affirmation that 
veers toward action. When I believe that a certain shiny red 
patch is the surface of an apple, judge it edible, and find pleas- 
ure in the fact, I am not far from overt action. And therein lies 
ground for caution and the need for the tests, elaborate in de- 
tail but simple enough in principle, by which we seek to guard 
our judgments and inferences from error. Intuition as such can- 


not be mistaken, for it makes no assertions. It merely notes 
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what is immediately present: blue color, salt taste, the square 
root of nine, and so on. In its reticence is security from mis- 
speaking. But we cannot live by reticence alone. Assertion, too, 
is necessary, and with assertion goes the risk of error. To hedge 


against that risk we exploit our capacity for recognizing coher- 
ence, congruence, or mutual fitness, relevance, or support among 
intuited data. By careful definitions and symbolic representa- 
tions, by devising logical routines and experimental manipula- 
tions with suitable controls, by repetitions and comparisons of 
the judgments of various observers, and so on, we get new com- 
binations of data to inspect for coherence, and we try to assure 
ourselves that what looks coherent at first sight is really so. 
By such acute and patient self-criticism, thought comes to de- 
serve the special and favorable sense of reasoned or critical 
awareness that the term has so often assumed. 

Now the moral of this tedious analysis is to be found not so 
much in any of the parts thus set out as in the fact that they 
combine, or may combine, into a more or less impressively co- 
herent whole. Thought is not action, nor action thought. Each 
proceeds on many levels, and neither can be reduced to the 
other. Of the two, action clearly is primary in the biological 


career of mankind, and the current revolt from thought to emo- 
tion and strenuous action is in the truest sense an attempted 


reversion toward more primitive living, taken for the moment 


as more genuine, full-bodied living. By comparison with a ca- 
reer of mere thought or mere feeling it doubtless is so. But there 


is no need, in principle, for any such one-sidedness either way. 


The true antithesis is not between pure thought and pure action, 
but between rational and irrational behavior as a whole. 


Thought and action, emotion and feeling, have their places in 


the scheme, without apology or disparagement. The essential 
point is that rational behavior is more discriminating, coherent, 


adaptable, and teachable (without necessarily being a whit less 


vital) than irrational behavior. This difference is traceable with- 
out much doubt to the peculiar character of thought and the 
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guidance it apparently can give. Thought is open to the en- 
vironment, and capable of criticizing its own responses, as 
neither action, emotion, nor feeling can be. 

In this context of environmental impact and human reaction, 
now, what is the place of religion? Briefly, we mean by religion 
the distinctive response evoked from human persons by the 
presence of what they take to be divine—what for them is 
numinous, overwhelmingly great and good. This response in- 
volves centrally, as many have urged, an organic alternation of 
worship and devout work. In worship one may recognize awed 
acknowledgment of another so far greater and better than one’s 
self as to lay upon one by its very presence an obligation im- 
possible to fulfil; the bridging of this chasm somehow so that 
reconciliation and communion with the divine other is effected; 
and unreserved commitment of one’s self to the other—to God 
—with determination to do what his presence requires. Thus 
worship leads to work, which in turn will normally seek fresh im- 
petus and direction in worship. Around this center may develop 
the elaborate patterns of individual piety; ecclesiastical ritual, 
organization, and discipline; scripture and tradition; theological 
definition, criticism, and systematization. All this can be in- 
cluded in a living religion. 

The central experience of confrontation by divine reality, and 


the demands thus entailed, come not through any one channe) 
alone, but through all the situations in which man lives: his- 


“daily work, his personal and cultural rélationships, his intellec- 


tual, aesthetic, and moral insights, his successes and his failures. 
All these become religious situations, not by ceasing to be voca- 


tional, social, intellectual, and so on, but by taking on the pe- 


culiar transparency and depth that signalizes for a man the 
vision of ultimate Being. This transformation of his world, de- 


manding transformation within himself, does not displace but 


rather heightens the normal requirement that all the factors of 
full human living continue the fluid interplay they maintain in 


ordinary life. There are differences, but they do not involve the 
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separation of religious living as either a special portion or an 
esoteric double of the plain man’s everyday experience. Rather, 
religious living is, on the one hand, a consummate expression of 
what is implicit in such experience, and, on the other hand, a 
perpetual critique of all human life. Fulfilment and judgment 
are its inseparable notes. 


II 


Having thus briefly characterized religion and its place in 
man’s life-pattern, we turn now to a more specific analysis of 
the religious response, a glance at certain distortions to which 
it is liable, and a note on the grounds for its restoration to health. 

As in the discussion of the total interrelation between man 
and his environment, so here we begin by distinguishing within 
the religious response an existential basis of religion and the 
practical and theoretic aspects of overt religious behavior. It is 
of fundamental importance to recognize that the basis of reli- 
gion is not something that man does or feels or thinks. The 
basis is a state of affairs that exists, and brings man at length 
to think, feel, and act—a dynamic, exacting environment in 
which every particular and every organized aggregate, every 
logical structure, value, person, and society, points beyond it- 
self to what is more ultimate; a sensitive, responsible human 
being exposed on all sides to the infinitely subtle and various 
impacts through which the presence of the God is made mani- 
fest; and at length a pervasive response that may well start be- 
low the level of conscious thought and action—at any rate, 
that must sooner or later take root below that level. 

Consider these factors in turn. First, the Being that calls for 
religious response. The history of religion seems to corroborate 
what the philosophy of religion has commonly concluded, that 
in God supreme power and supreme worth must coexist. The 
point has been put in terms of Being and Good, existence and 
value, will and reason, creation and redemption. The earliest 
widely used Christian creed affirmed this seeming paradox 
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against Marcion, and the dogma of the Trinity in which the all- 
powerful Creator, the Logos-redeemer, and the Holy Spirit are 
one, reaffirms it against the Arians. In whatever terms, this 
whole tradition maintains that power (Being) without goodness, 
or goodness without power, is not God. That seems to me right. 
Whether the symbolism of personal being, applied according to 
some principle of analogia entis, be thought the most promising 
form in which to state this view of the Supreme Being is less 
important for our present purpose. The Christian symbolism 
does, in fact, seem to me the least inadequate I know. But let 
that pass. However conceived, the active presence of a God 
supreme in power and in goodness involves for man at once the 
existential relations of dependence and obligation. Whether he 
knows it, acknowledges it, acts on it or not, this status man has. 
He is amenable to the claims of truth, beauty, and right just 
because he is man and God is God. He may be as blind to the 
fact as a bird to the earth’s rotation, or a child to Carnot’s sec- 
ond law, and still be as inescapably conditioned as they. 

But this status is not in itself religious response at the existen- 
tial level. That comes only when man is made aware of his de- 
pendence and obligation and acknowledges the same in the 
depths of his living. This change involves revelation. or self- 
disclosure of God, and response in the way of faith, love, or self- 
commitment by man. There is no need to think of revelation 
as withheld by a jealous or ceremonious God until an arbitrarily 
chosen moment. It seems easier to think of God rather as per- 
petually and inevitably revealing himself as far as, at any mo- 
ment, such disclosure can go. But there seems also no reason to 
doubt that some times and occasions are more propitious, and 
some mediators more effective, than others. At any rate, a reve- 
lation—through daily work, or human love, or crucified Christ 
—is at once an impact and an illumination. Like a significant 
word or deed, it makes plain what was hidden and demands a 
response, an acknowledgment. The term used most often for 
such response is faith: not an act of assent, not an act of trust 
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even, but what precedes and underlies these—a redirection of 
the hidden springs from which acts flow. Augustine called the 
seat of this change “love,” in a special sense—‘“‘the gravitation 
of the soul”’ that determines what the soul does, as the sparks 
fly upward and rain falls down to the earth. A man is as he loves 
most. And this is not within his control. Only the creative grace 
of God can remold his heart, quicken faith in him, and reorient 
him away from self, power, pleasure, wealth, fame, toward the 
truth that is God. I should want to add, as safeguard against 
the too enthusiastic late-Augustinianism of some of my friends, 
that if love cannot be simply effected by an act of will (which 
is true), neither can it be coerced, and be either love or faith. 
Man’s response, even in the depths below thought and will, 
must surely have the sort of spontaneity and “willingness” that 
marks personal living as a distinct mode, else at the crucial turn 
of his life we should have to regard him as at least momentarily 
a thing once more, never willingly committed to the new way. 
This is, of course, not inconceivable, and it may be stiff-necked 
pride to find it distasteful. At all events, the facts seem to me as 
described. Faith of the most basic sort is not an act, but an 
existential readjustment which may thenceforth underlie many 
or all forthcoming acts and thoughts. Such undergirding is not 
itself an item of knowledge, any more than a particular act, but 
rather a fabric of confidence that thought and action are worth 
while. 

Overt religious behavior, then, will be, in the same sense as 
human behavior at large, a blend of practical and theoretic re- 
sponses of the familiar kinds. For religious action and emotion, 
feeling and thought, however, newly effective stimuli are at 
work (since hitherto unheeded aspects of God’s world have now 
come to light); the dimensionality or meaning-range of ordi- 
nary experience is expanded; and the direction of effort and the 
comparative appraisal of values are changed. The one point to 
which we need give special attention, perhaps, is the question 
whether thought can effectively influence action in this area. 
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Again dissenting from the most recent discussion of this point 
by Reinhold Niebuhr in his Gifford lectures,’ I believe that it 
can, and take some comfort in finding that another recent Gif- 
ford lecturer, the brilliant neuropsychologist Sir Charles Sher- 
rington, gives reasons for such belief. Pain is the key to the! 
puzzle. Thought by itself may or may not directly prompt and 
guide a course of action; but, with pain as prompter, thought 
apparently can serve as guide. In the area that now concerns 
us, not bodily pain but an equally insistent if less vivid counter- 
part—the uneasiness, discomfort, ‘“‘moral nausea,” that nags us 
when duties are left undone or badly done or flouted—seems to 
have the role of prompter, and the corresponding satisfaction 
that says ‘‘Well done” adds its weight to the balance. 

This is not to say that religion is safe from major distortion. 
The contrary is too obviously true, as the first paragraphs 
pointed out. Such deformations may be primarily unbalanced 
emphasis in the religious responses of all-too-fallible men. Pride 
of reason or sluggishness of will may lead to a would-be religion 
of pure theory—delight in tenuous abstractions or in the senti- 
mentalized values of a too-precious aestheticism. Violent 
spasms of revolt may bring fanaticism of emotion and action. 
Sometimes, perhaps always, this warping of response goes with 
misapprehension of the nature of ultimate Being, so that power 
is worshiped at the expense of goodness, or‘an immanent folk 
deity at the expense of the overarching orders to which peoples 
also are subject. There is no time here to explore these aberra- 
tions, nor even to show cause further for regarding them as 
such. An appeal to the history of religious behavior would show 
them, I think, to be recognizable and never yet satisfying re- 
current types. 

The grounds of hope for the restoration of balance and health 
to religion, even as violently ill as the tribal cults of our day, 
again can be only pointed to, not examined. The primary 


* The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. I (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
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ground is the unremitting pressure of the manifold environment 
which has tolerated even gross error and wrong through long 
dark ages, but which seems by slow, cumulative correction to 
hold some such balance as Emerson thought he saw at work. A 
secondary ground is the interrelatedness of human responses 
and what one may surmise is the acute discomfort that goes with 
a violent unbalance too long protracted. Add finally, perhaps, 
that the new tools that are making life so hard just now, the 
special knowledge and skills required for building and main- 
taining them, the new craving for normal life that seems to 
grow in a time of disaster, and the genuine though inadequate 
sharing by humane persons in the common tragedy may con- 
spire to prevent the violent patterns of the present moment from 
hardening when men go back to work once more. 














THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 
FRATERNITY AND EQUALITY 


GREGORY VLASTOS 
I 


HOSE who are familiar with the literature of fascism 

and National Socialism may feel grave misgivings at 

the thesis of my previous paper, which appeared in the 
preceding issue of this Journal. That individualist freedom is 
unreal in principle and immoral in practice, that the unpro- 
tected liberty of the masses means, in fact, the parasitic liberty 
of a protected minority—such propositions as these have been 
widely exploited by the opponents of democracy. I have ap- 
pealed to the community of love as the sanction of a more rigor- 
ous democracy. They have claimed it as the sanction of a na- 
tionalist totalitarianism.‘ Even a superficial survey of their 
literature will show the degree to which they are preoccupied, 
even obsessed, with the concept of community. Liberals may 
remark that a doctrine of love is incongruous in the most con- 
sistently inhuman philosophy of our time. This would be a just 
but sterile reflection. We must understand the source of the 
paradox and its implications for the religious foundations of 
democracy. 

The classic thinkers of liberal individualism were themselves 
occupants of the magic island. Many of them were self-made 
men; practically all of them were successful men. And their 
audience consisted of men who had either achieved success or 
thought themselves en route to it. The gospel of National So- 

«Thus Werner Sombart in his Deutscher Sozialismus defines the state as “an or- 
ganized community” and defines community as “an association emphasizing value, in 
contrast with all other associations, in which the connection of all externality, all ex- 


pediency, of all business affairs, of all rationality .. . . is based on love” (Eng. trans. 
under the title, A New Social Philosophy |Princeton, 1937], p. 216). 
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cialism addressed itself consciously and aggressively to men 
who lived in the submerged base of society and had no reason- 
able hope of ever escaping from it. “We realized as early as 
1919,” writes Hitler in Mein Kampf, “that the new movement 
had to carry out, first, as its highest aim, the nationalization of 
the masses. .... In order to win the masses for the national 
rise, no social sacrifice is too great.”* Hence the movement 
called itself a ‘‘workers’ party’? and appropriated to its name 
the workers’ socialist dream. And though it found the workers 
far from easy to catch,’ yet its greatest success came at a time 
when the great depression left from six to eight millions of them 
in the most desperate condition of insecurity, humiliation, and 
isolation.‘ 

Men can endure deprivation and defeat so long as there is dig- 
nity in their suffering and their distress is lit by some sense of 
glory. But the logic of competition offers no dignity or glory to 
those who have failed in the competitive struggle. In terms of 
the accepted measuring-rod of their society their lives are of 
insignificant worth, socially unwanted, and burdensomely use- 
less. “This town would be better off with me dead than alive,” 
one of them said to me some years ago. “I am no good to any- 
body here. It would cost them less to bury me than to keep me 
alive.’ Such humiliation aggravates the sense of personal isola- 


2P. 465. Itisclear from the context that by “masses” he means especially the indus- 
trial workers. (All references to Mein Kampf are to the American translation [New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940].) 

3 See F, L. Schuman, The Nasi Dictatorship (New York, 1936), p. 145. Nazi elector- 
al gains were much weaker in the great industrial centers than in rural areas and in 
small towns. 


4 Compare the rise of unemployment in the depression years with the rise in the Nazi 
vote: Ss td. 
Nazi Vote (in Reichstag 


Unemployment : 
— Elections) 


BUR ais cae ti0 1,906,000 POND i shistios ween 810,000 
I931..... .... 4,565,000 NOSO...... ..s2+++ 6,406,000 
EQSSZ.rc20-ssesse00 GyOlG, 000 1932 (July).......-. 13,745,000 


The unemployment figures are the official ones. The actual figures were probably high- 
er. In 1932 it may well have been eight to nine millions (Konrad Heiden, A History of 


National Socialism (Eng. trans.; London, 1934|, p. 112). 
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tion which is so pervasive a symptom of competitive society. 
The successful individualist is a Jack Horner. Self-admiringly 


self-made, he enjoys the illusion of self-sufficiency. But the man 
who has failed has no such protection against the need for com- 


munity. He, too, has been bred in a society which exalts exclu- 


sive values, trivializes common values, and encourages every 
man to be concerned for himself so far as his consciousness ex- 


tends. But failure, insecurity, and indignity leave no margin 
for the fiction of independence. He knows his dependence, longs 


for comradeship and support, and, failing to obtain it, feels for- 
lorn, deserted, and cut off. He experiences isolation as derelic- 
tion, rejection, exclusion. “Half the time I feel like I’m on the 
outside of the world looking in through a knot-hole in the 


fence.’’s 

Hitler had firsthand acquaintance with this condition. In his 
youth in the Vienna slums he had lived among the damned 
as one of them. Then he found salvation. When he put on 
the uniform of the Bavarian regiment, he tells us, ‘there began 
for me the most unforgettable and the greatest period of my 
mortal life. In the face of the events of this mighty struggle the 
entire past fell into shallow oblivion.’ The sense of greatness, 
heroism, and glory was thrust within the reach of one who had 
wallowed in self-pity because of the triviality, futility, and in- 
significance of his life. ‘I had a feeling as though my chest would 
burst.”? The change had come about through an experience of 
absolute self-surrender to the power of an embattled nation. It 
was the discovery of racial solidarity. 

The myth, the cultus, and the ethos of the Nazi movement 
are all expressions of this modern mystery religion. The myth 
is the holiness, perfection, immortality, omnipotence of the 
German nation. The hero is the German soldier, steel-helmeted, 
erect, unconquered, unconquerable. The sacrament is the cele- 

5 Bigger Thomas in Richard Wright’s novel, Native Son (New York, 1940), p. 17. 


6 Mein Kampf, p. 215. 


1 [bid. 
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bration of the German community: identification with the 
Jeader who incarnates its holy will, communion with its mar- 
tyrs, dedication to its mission, anticipation of its apocalypse. 
Its symbolism is the language of solidarity: the uniform abol- 
ishes visible differentials of success or defeat in the sordid eco- 
nomic struggle; the mass meeting, the march, the parade, the 
flags, the salute, the songs, and, above all, the magic of impas- 
sioned speech, draw men away from their isolation and fuse 
them into the unity of mass emotion.* Its ethos is “Common 
Interest above Self-interest” (Gemeinnuts iiber Eigennutz); it 
makes one demand of each: ‘not to suffice for one’s self but to 
serve the community.”? 

What is there about this religion that brings it into irrecon- 
cilable conflict with Christianity? The answer was surprisingly 
and disastrously obscure to multitudes of pious Christians, 
some of whom, like Martin Niemdller, supported its political 
program,’ others of whom, like Karl Barth, attacked its theol- 
ogy but declared for Christian neutrality toward its social phi- 
losophy. “I am withstanding a theology which to-day seeks 
refuge in National Socialism, not the National Socialist order- 
ing of State and Society,” wrote Barth after eight months of 
the Brown Terror. He recalls this statement unrepentantly five 
years later. ‘There did not exist and there does not exist,” he 
writes in November, 1938, “any bias which at that time {[Decem- 
ber, 1933) would of necessity have driven us as Christians in 
principle and at once to disavow the new political experi- 
ment.’* Unclear to a great theologian, this bias was clear 
enough to the Nazis. One may find it in Mein Kampf. 

The deadliest poison of Western culture, Hitler tells us, is the 

8 For a sensitive personal record of the human appeal of Nazi mass solidarity see 


Eitel Wolf Dobert, Convert to Freedom (Eng. trans.; London, 1941). 

9 Mein Kampf, p. 410. 

10 Martin Niemdller, From U-Boat to Pulpit (Chicago, 1937). See the Appendix 
by Dr. H. S. Leiper, zbid., p. 190. 

1 The Church and the Political Problem of Our Day (Eng. trans.; New York, 1939), 


PP. 32-33. 
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Jewish, bourgeois, and Marxist belief in human equality.” This 
belief may seem hopelessly vague, confused, and even meaning- 
less to some philosophers," but it is dangerously clear and mean- 
ingfu) toaman of action. Its meaning would paralyze his program 
of action. It would undercut the basis of his solidarity. For 
his program and solidarity are predicated on inequality. They 
imply the absolute right of the strong to dominate the weak or to 
annihilate him if he refuses to accept domination."4 The supe- 
rior race has the absolute right to dominate the inferior, Within 
the superior race the superior individual has the absolute right 
to dominate his inferiors. 

This position should not be confused with the political 
amoralism of Thrasymachus and Machiavelli. It is not naked 
power, unincumbered by ethica) obligation or religious faith. 
It is itself an ethical obligation and a religious faith. It is an 
“obligation in accordance with the Eternal Will that dominates 
this universe.’*® In this crude Darwinian theodicy “the inner- 
most wil) of nature’’*®* demands that the dominance of the strong 
at the expense of the weak be unblunted by sentimental sym- 
pathy for the necessary victims: There is “never a fox with hu- 
mane tendencies towards geese, or a cat with friendly disposi- 
tion towards mice.” The struggle goes on and “Nature looks 

calm and even satished.’"? On the human plane the master 
race is “‘the highest image of the Lord,” and it would be “‘the 
most execrable crime,” a sin “against the benevolent Creator of 
this miracle,’** to place any limits against its preservation and 
development. Hence the superior man’s right (and duty) to use 


12 Mein Kampf, pp. 579 and 666. 
13 E.g., Professor L. S. Stebbing in a paper on “Equality as an Ideal,” read at the 


Third Conference on the Social Sciences, London, September, 1937, and printed in the 


proceedings: “In my opinion the conception of equality as an ideal is useless for the 
purposes of the social philosopher. It is too vague and illicit an abstraction to have 


any sense,” 
14 E.g., Mein Kampf, pp. 39°, 469, 580. 
1s [bid., p. 580. 17 Ibid., p. 380. 
1 Tbid., p. 581. 8 Tbid., p. 581. 
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inferior men much as any man has a right to use animals and 
machines. The “enslavement of subjected races” is the first 
creative step in human history; it marks the origin of ‘“‘cul- 
ture.””** 

Here is something new in the history of the West. Exploita- 
tion is nothing new. Often enough Western man has used his 
fellow-men and their children as though they were animals or 
machines, and sometimes with less regard for their fragile 
bodies than for a high-grade, delicate, expensive machine. He is 
still doing this. But he has to conceal it from his own conscience 
with various subterfuges, for example, ‘the white man’s bur- 
den,’ etc.; or else he has had to admit doing it against his reli- 
gious faith and in spite of it, not for it and because of it.2? Asa 
Christian or, for that matter, as a Jew, he could not bring him- 
self to say that exploitation is good and right and ‘‘an obligation 
in accordance with the Eternal Will that dominates this uni- 
verse.” To say this, he must break with the Christian faith. He 
must say that Christianity is not only impracticable but im- 
moral. 

That is exactly what Mein Kampf says—implicitly. To say 
it explicitly would have been a blunder at a time when Hitler 
could still count on the support of millions of faithful Chris- 
tians. Even today it would be inexpedient for the head of the 
state to say it in so many words; for the churches are still pow- 
ers to be reckoned with, and even their qualified support is no 
mean asset for the German war effort. Nevertheless, the repudi- 
ation of Christianity is implicit in the explicit repudiation of 
human equality; and it is not hard to find Nazis who say so 
without inhibitions. Consider this editorial in the Schwarze 


19 Ibid., pp. 404-5. 

20 Mr. Douglas Miller remarks in his recent book: “After several years’ experience 
of living in a realist atmosphere (Nazi Germany], I confess a preference for a little civi- 
lized hypocrisy once in a while, to conceal some of the ugliness of life. If we cannot 
always act according to the highest standards of ethics, the least we can do is to be 
ashamed of ourselves and conceal our shortcomings as much as possible” (You Can’t 
Do Business with Hitler (Boston, 19411, p. 16). 
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Korps, a contribution to a recent debate on the policy Germany 
should adopt toward Christian missions in African colonies: 
The Negro must remain what he is and not be spoiled by European 
Missions. .... Christian Missions mean a survival of the inferior and the 
degenerate,.... Moreover Christianity with its theory of equality and 
redemption is a hindrance to the sovereignty of the white man. The 


greatest danger of the dethroning of white men and their political power 
comes from the teaching of Missions.”* 


For the roots of this way of thinking one must go back to one 


whom the Nazis have honored as the literary prophet of their 
faith: Nietzsche. Indeed, Nazi philosophy is nothing more than 


the adaptation of the individualist gospel of the Nietzschean 


superman to the collectivist gospel of racial solidarity.” German 
nationalism supplied the sense of corporate unity, but it is 


stamped with the characteristic pattern of Nietzsche: (1) The 


will to power is not a means to an end but an end in itself.> In 
fact, it is ‘he end, the highest good, and exploitation is its perma- 


nent and indispensable means: 


Life itself is essentially appropriation, injury, conquest of the foreign 
and weaker, oppression, harshness, imposition of its own forms, assimila- 
tion and at least, at mildest, exploitation. ... . “Exploitation” is not 
peculiar to a corrupt or imperfect and primitive society: it belongs to the 


essence of the living....it is a consequence of the inherent will to 
power.4 
(2) Such a philosophy is incompatible with democracy: “I am 


opposed to parliamentary government and the power of the 


2x The Schwarze Korps is the official organ of the S.S. I am indebted to Dr. S. M. 
Cavert for this quotation. It occurs in his contribution to Corpus unum, the report of 
the North American Ecumenical Conference at Toronto, June, 1941, p. 13. 

# T do not know to what extent this was a conscious process. There is no reference 
to Nietzsche’s name in Mein Kampf. Nietzsche’s writings were, of course, widely read in 
Germany and Austria, 

23 Hobbes, too, finds in human nature “‘a perpetual and restless desire of power after 


power, that ceaseth only in death.” But it should not be forgotten that in Hobbes 


power is only a means (see his definition of power, Leviathan, Part I, chap. x). Nietzsche 
and Hobbes should not be confused under the rubric, “the ethic of power.” 
24 Quoted from The Will to Power by G. A. Morgan, What Nietzsche Means (Cam- 


bridge, 1941), p. 61. 
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press, because they are the means whereby cattle become mas- 
ters.’”5 (3) It is equally incompatible with Christianity. There, 
Nietzsche feels, is the real enemy of aristocracy, hierarchy, 
caste, rank, and of the privilege of the strong to exploit the 
weak: 

The aristocratic attitude of mind has been most thoroughly under- 
mined by the lie of the equality of souls; and if the belief in the “‘ privilege 
of the greatest number”’ creates and will continue to create revolutions, it 
is Christianity, let there be no doubt about it, and Christian values which 
convert every revolution into blood and crime.” 


II 


Christians have often argued that political systems are of no 
intrinsic concern to their church; that all they ask of the state is 
to be left in peace to do their own work; that amy state, demo- 
cratic, undemocratic, or anti-democratic, can enjoy the good 
will and respect of the church so long as it gives the church the 
necessary freedom to save souls. Since the conversion of pagan 
Rome and its barbarian successors, this formula has provided a 
modus vivendi with many a corrupt and inhuman regime. Now, 
perhaps for the first time in European history, this formula is 
being repudiated, not by the church but by the state itself. An 
anti-democratic state has discovered the inherent connection 
between Christianity and democracy. It has found that even 
soul-saving is subversive when it fosters “the lie of equality of 
souls.”” Why so? What does this belief mean? In what sense is 

28 The Will to Power, Vol. II, par. 758. 

2% Quoted from The Anti-Christ by C. E. Merriam, The New Democracy and the New 
Despotism (New York, 1939), p. 200. As Roger Hazelton points out in his interesting 
study, “Was Nietzsche an Anti-Christian?” (Journal of Religion, January, 1942), 
Nietzsche does make “‘the essentially liberal distinction between Jesus and Christianity” 
(p. 66) and is less hostile toward Jesus than toward Christianity. The fact remains, 
however, that it is der fretwilliger Bettler of Zarathustra, to whom Dr. Hazelton refers, 
who preaches that the “kingdom of God belongs to the cattle.” Jesus gives the “cattle” 
the kingdom of God. Democracy gives them the kingdom of man. The association 
between cattle, Christians, and democrats becomes explicit in some passages, e.g., ‘““The 
man who has won his freedom . . . . tramples ruthlessly upon the contemptible kind of 
comfort which tea-grocers, Christians, cows, women, Englishmen and other democrats 
worship in their dreams” (Twilight of the Idols, p. 95). 
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it the truth about man? And what is its connection with the 
Christian revelation? It would be hopeless to attempt a thor- 
ough answer to these questions. But some of the relevant ideas 
may be adumbrated. 

First of all, let us be perfectly clear that human equality has 
nothing to do with inequalities of natural endowment. Heredi- 
tary inequalities belong to the level of fate; personal equality be- 
longs to the level of freedom. Man’s heredity is, strictly speak- 
ing, a zoélogical fact. His freedom has absolutely nothing to do 
with determining it. It issheer fate. It belongs in the same cate- 
gory as a landslide or a thunderbolt. In relation to such facts as 
these, man does not behave with his full powers as man. His 
power of self-determination, which is his unique and distinctive 
possession, is not involved; he is involved as a subhuman en- 
tity, that is, in the case of the avalanche, as a physical body in 
the path of another physical body with vastly greater momen- 
tum, or, in the case of heredity, as an organic product of the 
union of two parent-cells. Only when his power of self-determina- 
tion comes into play does he behave as a fully human entity. 
This does happen in the field of moral conduct. There it is sim- 
ply absurd (and immoral) to pass judgment on anyone for 
something which lies absolutely beyond his power of self-con- 
trol. Moral worth begins where moral freedom and responsibil- 
ity begin. Moral worth is in the area of self-determination; 
while innate ability is in the area of external determination. 

Hence the simplest way of expressing the belief in personal 
equality is to say that all men are moral agents. As moral agents 
they are all equally self-determining and, so far, equally person- 
al or personal equals. This does not mean that they are equally 
moral, which would be patently false. It only means that they 
all have equally the power of choosing to be better or worse and 
that their moral worth depends on the way they use this power. 
It means that at every moment of life all men stand at the cross- 
roads of decision between the higher and the lower alternative 
and must choose between good and evil, life and death, self-ful- 
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filment and self-destruction. To have this power is to have 
something godlike: the power, which man shares with God him- 
self, to make history, to be the creator of destiny and not merely 
the creature of fate. And all men have this power. There can 
be no question of superiors and inferiors here. One need not be 
a superior man, or even a good man, to have the highest dignity 
that any man can have. One need only be a man. As a mere 
man he is “made in the image of God” and shares the divine 
prerogative of creative self-determination. 

Can we stop here? No. For as yet there has been no reference 
to fraternity. But without it the belief in equality is abstract 
and unreal; it is not a real answer to a real problem of human re- 
lations. For if the power of self-determination belonged to in- 
dependent individuals, it would be easy—too easy—to show 
that they are equal, that is to say, equally self-determining each 
in his separate sphere. But that is the exact opposite of the 
fact. The fact of human interdependence means that any per- 
son can so exercise his own freedom as to frustrate his neigh- 
bor’s. Not that one can deprive another of the power to choose 
at all; one cannot annihilate another’s power of self-determina- 
tion, unless one destroys him altogether. But one can encroach 
upon the range within which another’s self-determination is 
effective. In fact, one is bound to do so, unless one recognizes 
one’s neighbor’s equal right to self-determination. Here is the 
full-blooded meaning of the belief in equality. It is the fraternal 
use of self-determination. It is the will to share what is most 
intimately and indefeasibly one’s own: one’s power to choose 
and shape one’s own destiny. It is the intention of accepting 
others as co-creators of a common destiny. Conversely, the real 
meaning of the belief in inequality, whether we strike it among 
Nazis, or laissez faire individualists, or old-fashioned imperial- 
ists, or slave-owners, or anyone else, is the denial of fraternal 
freedom. This may be the affirmation of unfraternal unfreedom 
(as, for example, in imperialism) or unfraternal freedom (in- 
dividualism) or fraternal unfreedom (fascism). In any case it 
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is a one-sided claim to freedom; and in an interdependent com- 
munity this can only mean a claim to freedom at the expense of 
another’s unfreedom. The belief in inequality is the will to 
dominate. It is the intention of the “superior” to exclude their 
“inferiors” from a share in deciding the common destiny. 
How could one justify such an intention? As Reinhold 
Niebuhr has argued so forcefully,?’ it is power, not reason, that 
decides such matters. But in so far as the appeal to reason is 
made at all—and men of power are seldom so naive as to dis- 
count reason, or the semblance of reason, as a support for power 
—the appeal is to the inequalities of fate: ‘“You are naturally 
deficient in reason [Plato and Aristotle to the slave], or in crea- 
tive energy [Nietzsche to the cattle], or in idealism [Hitler to 
the Jews].28 You are, therefore, incapable of using the power of 
self-determination. So I consider it my duty to see to it that 
you do not have the chance to use it.”” The argument for con- 
verting self-determination, which is the common possession of 
all, into a class monopoly is, in effect: “Do not blame me for it. 
Blame fate. Fate requires it. For fate has made us different.” 
Thus inequalitarianism masks, and in some cases flaunts, fatal- 
ism.?? It assumes that fate, not freedom, is the decisive element 
in human life; that fate, not man, decides the disfranchisement 
of the disfranchised class. The very idea of fate making social 
decisions is a curious inconsistency; for, by definition, fate ends 
where human decision begins. But unreal thinking can have 
terrible existential reality. In this case the imputation of an un- 
real intention to fate expresses a real intention of man to mis- 


27 Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York, 1932). 28 Mein Kampf, p. 414. 


29 There is a strong bent toward fatalism in such ideological precursors of fascism as 
Nietzsche and Spengler. In Nietzsche history is determined and predetermined by a 
law of “eternal recurrence”; in Spengler, by organic cycles of cultural growth and de- 
cay. Racialism is even more crudely fatalistic. Count Gobineau, the father of modern 
racialism, held that the ingredients of human greatness “‘are necessarily, fatally, the 
exclusive heritage of certain families” (quoted from Essai sur l’inégalité des races hu- 
maines, 1, 35, by F. Foldes in “‘The Ideological Role of Racialism,” Modern Quarterly 
({London], July, 1939, p. 264). The idea of fate plays an enormous role in Mein Kampf. 
There are constant references to it. 
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use his own freedom at the expense of his brother. Fate becomes 
a scapegoat for the unfraternal use of freedom. This is the se- 
cret not only of anti-Semitism but of every case where the denial 
of fraternal freedom is excused by a reference to fate and where 
social inequalities are explained as the mere result of biological 
inequality. 

One can take three different attitudes toward social inequal- 
ities: (1) they are important and good; (2) they are important 
and evil; or (3) they are morally unimportant. It is easy enough 
to see that the first expresses an unfraternal intention. It is less 
easy, but no less essential, to see that the third also expresses an 
unfraternal intention. But consider the second, which, I believe, 
is the only valid expression of fraternal equality. Fraternity is 
the will to maximize sharing of value. But social inequalities 
inhibit the sharing of value. Their primary meaning is social 
exclusiveness. Their secondary effect is to aggravate enormous- 
ly the inequalities of fate, to deprive the inferior group of the 
opportunity to develop their innate abilities and thus unfit them 
for the capacity to share. Thus the result of social inequalities 
is to unfit men for fraternity and thus excuse the absence of 
fraternity.’° Social inequalities are, therefore, the ultimate ene- 
my of the fraternal attitude. And the most rigorous test of fra- 
ternal equality is whether, in the face of incrusted inequalities 
in the status quo, it will (a) reaffirm the absolute personal dig- 
nity of any member of an exploited class; and even more (0) 
associate itself with those who are now exploited in a fraternal 
protest against exploitation. The Christian belief in human 
equality must meet this test. It does so in the Gospels. 


Ul 


To be sure, it is useless to look to the Gospels, or, for that mat- 
ter, to the prophets, for a formal doctrine of human eguality. 


3° Cf. Niebuhr’s dictum: “It has always been the habit of privileged groups to deny 
the oppressed classes every opportunity for the cultivation of innate capacities and then 
to accuse them of lacking what they have been denied the right to acquire” (of. cit., 
p. 118). Iam suggesting another way of looking at the same truth. 
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The word is foreign to the vocabulary of Hebrew moral thought, 
and no equivalent expression occurs in the recorded sayings of 
Jesus. But these sayings define unmistakably Jesus’ attitude 
toward social inequalities. He speaks and acts as though con- 
stantly aware of the supreme importance of socially unimpor- 
tant people. Dominated, oppressed, exploited, excluded per- 
sons—the poor, the captives, the blind, the bruised; those who 
hunger now and those who weep now; the halt and the maimed 
—suffer not the least diminution of personal dignity in his eyes. 
He explicitly reverses the imperial valuation of man and repudi- 
ates the idea ingrained in every member of a class society that 
social superiors have a greater personal dignity than their social 
inferiors. In a shattering contrast he rejects the rulers of the 
empire and selects its slaves as the true archetypes of human 
greatness. “Whosoever would become great among you shall be 
your servant; and whosoever would be first among you shall be 
slave (doulos) of all.””, What can be the logic of such a paradox? 

A possible reply would be this: The greatness of the slave is 
paradigmatic because it is pure intrinsic dignity. Strip a man 
of every vestige of superiority that can be inherited through 
birth, acquired through breeding, bought with money, or con- 
quered through aggressive force; strip him of all this plastered 
dignity, subject him to every external indignity, make a slave 
of him, and there is an essential dignity of the spirit that you 
cannot take away from him. Such dignity is invulnerably, in- 
destructibly, inalienably human. 

This is a very noble conception. But it is not Christian, 
though it has often passed as such. It is Stoic. In Stoicism we 
find—what we lack in Hebrew prophecy and in Jesus—a formal 
and reasoned doctrine of equality. “All men are by nature 
equal,” declares Zeno, ‘‘and virtue alone establishes a difference 
between them.’’3' For all men are of the same substance with 
one another, being of the same substance as God: they all share 


31 As quoted from Diogenes Laertius by Lecky, History of European Morals (3d ed.; 
London, 1899), I, 306. 
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in reason, and the reason of each is a “seed” of the divine. Epic- 
tetus feels the ennobling import of this teaching of the father- 
hood of God: “If Caesar adopts you no one will be able to en- 
dure your conceit; but if you know that you are a son of Zeus, 
will you not be elated?’’»* It follows that all social inequalities 
are adventitious. It is Stoic influence that writes into Roman 
law, “‘As far as natural law is concerned all men are equal.” 
Nevertheless no Stoic ever thinks of challenging the existing in- 
stitution of slavery. The lawyers who define slavery as “‘a cus- 
tom of the law of nations by which one man contrary ¢o the law of 
nature is subjected to the dominion of another’’34 go on calmly 
to elaborate the provisions by which it is enforced with all the 
majesty of the law. It is well known how they resigned them- 
selves to this glaring contradiction through the fiction of a van- 
ished state of nature in which men had, then lost forever, actual] 
equality.** But why did they? 

The answer is: because their doctrine of equality was isola- 
tionist at heart. To be sure, they had much to say about human 
community and brotherhood.* But if one looks a little under the 
surface, one will see how self-righteously self-centered was 
their moral quest. Their goal was an inner peace and invulner- 
ability which each man could find by himself and for himself. 
Their endeavors were directed not toward the creation of a com- 
munity, not even a Stoic community, but toward the self-pro- 
tection of the individual in his moral isolation. The rest of man- 


kind could be damned, but that need not imperil the salva- 


3 See Discourses of Epictetus, Part I, chap. iii: “What Conclusions May Be Drawn 
from the Fact that God Is Father of Men.” 

33 Ulpian, quoted by Lecky, op. cit., p. 205. 

34 Florentinus, quoted by Lecky, ibid., p. 296. 

35 Troeltsch in his Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (Eng. trans.; London, 
1931) is the classic commentary on the enormous influence of this idea on Christian 
thought. 

36 Thus Marcus Aurelius (v. 16): “It has been demonstrated long ago that we were 


made for fellowship [koinonia].” Epictetus attacks the Epicurean contract-theory 
of society: ‘“‘He |Epicurus) wants to deny the natural community [kcinonia| of men 


with one another” (Discourses, Part Il, chap. xx). 
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tion or ruffle the calm of a single Stoic. Their doctrine was an 
anesthetic against pity and a formula for ethical] egocentricity: 

Zeus has so constituted the nature of the rational animal that he can 

attain no private good unless he contributes something to the common 
good. Hence it follows that it can no longer be regarded as unsocial for 
a man to do everything for his own sake.*" 
Is this not an anticipation of modern individualism, of Adam 
Smith and Bentham, sublimely certain that whenever one fur- 
thers one’s own interest one also advances by pre-established 
harmony the interest of everyone else? 

Such a doctrine of equality is morally dangerous in spite of its 
humanitarianism. It may actually improve the slave’s status 
under slavery, but it wil) not destroy slavery. On the contrary, 
its belief in the dignity of the slave as a person may justify the 
tolerance of slavery as an institution. It can argue that there is 
nothing intolerable about slavery, since it cannot diminish the 
slave’s inalienable dignity. Like all other external arrangements, 
slavery is morally indifferent; and what is morally indifferent 
cannot be morally intolerable. There is nothing new to Chris- 
tians in all this. Christian rationalizations of social inequality in 
all its forms, including slavery, have actually been premised on 
the spiritual equality of the beneficiaries and the victims of so- 
cially authorized exploitation: Socia) superiors and inferiors are 
equal before God; their immorta) souls are of equa) worth; their 
hope for immortality and their means for obtaining it are equal; 
so their temporal status is no great matter and can be patiently 
endured. The net effect of such teaching is to produce resigned 
and reverent slavery, resigned and reverent poverty, resigned 
and reverent exploitation.*” 

We must then distinguish between two conceptions of equal- 

37 Discourses of Epictetus, Part 1, chap. xix. A similar idea is in Marcus Aurelius 
(vii. 13): You do good to others only when you act “as doing good to thyself.” 


38 See Edward Westermarck, Christianity and Morals (London, 1939), chap. xiv: 
“Christianity and Slavery.” Westermarck’s review of the Christian attitude toward 
slavery is unduly harsh. But Christians would do well to acquaint themselves with the 
indisputable facts he mentions, 
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ity: static and dynamic. The effect of the first is to solidify so- 
cial inequalities; only the second can undermine and eventually 
overthrow them. And what makes the difference between the 
two? Itis fraternity. The belief in equality has dynamic power, 
erosive or explosive, against existing inequalities only in so far 
as it is predicated on fraternal interdependence and is willing to 
obey its most exacting imperative: namely, identification with 
the victims of unfraternal inequality. That this is the Christian 
conception of equality is clear from the words with which Jesus 
concludes his discussion of the greatness of the slave: ‘‘For even 
the Son of Man came not to be served, but to serve; and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” Here is an attitude toward the 
slave which is radically different from that expressed by any 
Stoic, and implicit in this attitude is a radically different con- 
cept of the slave’s inalienable dignity. In the slave the Stoic 
can see an example of defiant and invulnerable independence; 
Jesus sees in him an example of creative and vulnerable inter- 
dependence. For the Stoic the slave is free in a world where a 
free spirit can never be enslaved and need never be ransomed. 
For Jesus the slave is a servant in a world where servants have 
actually been enslaved and must therefore be ransomed. 

The command to serve I can interpret only in the light of the 
law of life expressed elsewhere in the Gospels, which is the law 


of the fraternal community: to save one’s life, one must lose it, 
that is, share it. This sharing of life is more fundamental than 


the sharing of goods and implies the latter. It is the moral 
meaning of the most creative experience of man. Take science 
and art as examples of creative experience. In science one finds 
truth only in so far as one recasts one’s private insight into its 
most universally sharable form, thus placing it at the disposal 
of all. Scientific truth is discovered in a community of inquiry in 
which there is the minimum of hoarding and the maximum of 
sharing—where each receives the fruit of the labors of others 
and gives back to the utmost of his ability. Likewise in the field 
of art. Beauty is created only in a process of communication 
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wherein the product of individual originality becomes the com- 
mon possession of mankind. Both scientific discovery and artis- 
tic expression exhibit sharing: the creator must lose to find him- 
self, lose a subjective intuition to recover it as objective form. 
In both cases man’s creative power is realized only in community 
and through it. Scientific and artistic self-determination are 
fraternal self-determination. And the greatest man is simply 
the greatest contributor—he who gives and serves most of all. 

Now the worker represents this human self-realization 
through self-giving in its most common and elemental form. 
Not everyone can be a scientist or an artist. But every able- 
bodied person can be a worker; in fact, one must be, unless one 
chooses to be a parasite upon the work of others. This both 
vindicates the dignity of every worker and at the same moment 
protests against the exploitation of any worker. Exploitation is 
inherently and intolerably immoral, because it is a denial of the 
primary imperative of community. It transforms the worker’s 
very fulfilment of that imperative, his giving, into its frustra- 
tion by denying him the conditions of the most creative giving: 
that is, giving to the whole community rather than to a private 
master; giving freely rather than under compulsion; and giving 
with fullest development of his creative capacities rather than 
with a stunted, impoverished, terrorized personality. Thus it 
sins against the worker because it sins against the holy interde- 
pendence of life. It builds upon interdependence to destroy 
interdependence and transforms a law of life into a sentence of 
death. It is not only that it takes away from the worker the 
fruit of his labor. There is a greater sin than robbery, and that 
is oppression.*® One can rob a man only of what he actually 
has; but oppression crushes out the creative possibilities of life 
and denies man the life that might have been his to give away 
and would have been his to share with all had the law of life 
been fulfilled. 


39 IT am indebted to Richard Wright for this idea: ‘What is happening here is not 
injustice, but oppression, an attempt to throttle or stamp out a new form of life,” 


says Max in Native Son, p. 330. 








, 
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How express one’s protest against this denial of creative inter- 
dependence? Only within the conditions set by the very fact of 
interdependence. This means that one cannot withdraw one’s 
life, as one might wish to do, from involvement in exploitation. 
A theoretical protest is not enough; a living protest is required 
against the living consequences of death. And a negative pro- 
test is not enough; life is positive, and obedience to its impera- 
tive must take affirmative form. There is only one solution that 
meets all these conditions: He who believes in fraternal equality 
must associate fraternally his destiny with the destiny of those 
who are the most extreme victims of exploitation; he must place 
his own freedom at the disposal of those who are denied free- 
dom; he must hold back from no sacrifice that may be necessary 
to redeem to fraternal equality those who are destroyed through 
unfraternal inequality. This is a hard doctrine, and the writer 
does not pretend to understand all it implies for himself or for 
anyone else. But neither can he shake himself free from two 
convictions: that this is the central truth of Christianity for all 
time and that this truth is necessary in our time to secure the 
foundations of democracy against destruction. 

As for the first, the deed of fraternal identification with the 
wounded man is the deed through which the Word becomes 
flesh. It is the incarnation. It is the deed that reveals God. 
“God is love.’’ And how does love reveal itself? “God loved the 
world and became a Jew,”’ says Nietzsche scornfully. But the 
New Testament says more than that. It says that God loved 
the world and became a slave. The Christian God did not dwell 
in Uranian self-sufficiency to lord it over humanity and exercise 
authority over it like a divine Caesar. He ‘“‘emptied himself’’ of 
Olympian disinvolvement from exploited humanity. He ‘‘took 
upon himself the form of a servant, a doulos, a slave.”” God re- 
veals himself as love in solidarity with the most exploited man. 

As for the second, today the deed of fraternal identification 
with the wounded man is not a counsel of perfection but a life- 
and-death necessity for a society which is formally predicated 
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on equality, fraternity, liberty. The fate of that society is liter- 
ally bound up with the fate of millions in its midst, such as the 
six or eight million unemployed of pre-Hitler Germany, who 
are the modern equivalent of the slave. The meaning of their 
lives, meaningless in terms of the professed ideals of democracy, 
is the contradiction between the theory of democracy and its 
practice. They know little enough of freedom, less of equality, 
and least of fraternity. Despairing of both freedom and equal- 
ity, they grasped at racial fraternity when Hitler offered it to 
them. They will do it again under similar circumstances. If men 
are asked to choose between chronic unemployment in a democ- 
racy or permanent employment under fascism; between political 
liberty without economic security or economic security without 
political liberty; between the belief in equality without the fact 
of community or the fact of community without the belief in 
equality—history shows that a substantial number of them will 
choose the latter. That choice will undermine any democracy 
which will not seek foundation in fraternity. 

In this historic crisis the contribution of the Christian ethic 
must be to make clear the true nature of that foundation. It 
must explain why the promise of fraternity without equality 
and liberty is as fraudulent as the promise of liberty and equal- 
ity without fraternity. It must meet the threat of Fascist com- 
munity with the revelation of a human community which is 
free and equal as truly as Fascist community is unequal and un- 
free. And it must do so not in theory only, for the problem is 
grimly practical. The religious foundations of democracy wait 
upon the practice of those who in our own day will find the 
meaning of their life in fraternal association with those whose 
lives are rendered meaningless by unfraternal inequality. 








SOURCES OF THE IDEA OF GOD 


PAUL WEISS 


O BECOME really brutal or to achieve the sublime, 

men need the help of the idea of the divine. By them- 

selves they could perhaps manage to become good or 
bad; but, without the idea of God to force them up or down, 
they could never reach the limits where ultimate virtue or vice, 
wisdom or folly, are to be found. The idea of God has weakened 
and strengthened, crippled and ennobled, as no other has. It 
has drained men of their energies and crushed them beyond the 
possibility of recovery, converting them into fanatics, painful to 
meet and look upon. It has raised sinners to the level of saints 
and made possible the achievement of works in art and politics, 
of theory and practice, otherwise beyond man’s reach. It in- 
spired a literature and built a church, provoked an inquisition, 
and sent children out to be slaughtered by the Turk. It has 
forced men to their knees, lifted them above their time and 
place, ruined their lives and immeasurably enriched the mean- 
ing and value of the things in which they were most concerned. 
No other idea has proved so dangerous or has done so much 
good. 

But an idea, whether of God or anything else, cannot work 
for good or evil unless it be impure. A perfectly pure idea would 
be the barest of possibilities, devoid of all structure and sub- 
stance, an emptiness fruitlessly intending to express the meaning 
of “unity” as divorced from anything that could be one or uni- 
fied. Such a pure idea could not possibly be conceived; it hasn’t 
body enough to exist or to sustain a thought. The closest we 
can come to it is in the shape of an ultimate law of logic, for 
this contains nothing more than is necessary to distinguish the 
parts of it from one another. If a law of logic had less foreign 
content within it than it has, it would lose all definiteness and 
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meaning; if it contained more, it would lose that transparent 
clarity which makes it so intelligible and that flexibility which 
enables it to apply to everything in fact or thought. Nothing 
is so thoroughly lucid as the idea that each thing is what it is 
and not some other thing—and nothing is so bare. No other 
idea has such wide application, but then no other has so little to 
convey. The price a law of logic pays for its stark clarity and 
inexhaustible flexibility is the inability to express the specific 
nature of anything concrete or real. Some impurity must get 
inside the meaning of sheer unity if there is to be an idea at 
all; even more is required if the idea is to stand for some par- 
ticular thing or things. 

The idea of God is the idea of a being who is the perfect unity 
of all value and existence. It obviously cannot be as pure as a 
bare law of logic. Otherwise it could not express the particular 
meanings ‘‘value’’ and “‘existence”’ or reveal how they could come 
together as a single unity. To be most adequate it must be less 
pure than the idea of any other being could possibly be. To 
see this, it is desirable to examine the various ways in which 
our ideas originate. 


I 


Every idea is either directly derived, by abstracting it from the 
being whose nature it portrays; indirectly derived, by working 
over other ideas; discovered, by approaching concrete things as 
signs of other realities; or engendered, as a consequence of the 
effort to reach some end. 

An abstract or abstracted idea is an idea directly derived. 
It is the nature of a thing, torn from its substance, rooted in 
our minds and used as a substitute and representative of the 
thing itself. It is by bringing into our minds what Aristotle 
termed a “form” of a thing that we become “informed” regard- 
ing that thing. To become “informed,” in short, is to abstract 
an idea, to isolate an aspect of an object and use it as a sur- 
rogate of the being in which it was originally resident. Such an 
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act enables us to retain a hold on the nature of the object while 
the object itself goes its own way. As a consequence, we are 
able to recall the object when it is no longer present and can 
recognize it when it comes again. 

Abstraction is the precondition for memory and recognition. 
Yet an occasional philosopher can be found who denies that 
there is such a thing as an abstracted idea. But since he is un- 
able to affirm that his ideas have any necessary relevance to 
what actually goes on in a world which exists apart from him 
and is the source of what he knows, he cannot claim to know 
that the world is as he describes it to be—a world from which 
no ideas could be derived by abstraction. 

Most philosophers, however, are not so easily trapped. They 
see that some of their ideas must be directly derived from and 
must accurately represent the things men daily perceive. Un- 
fortunately, many of them think we never really perceive such 
concrete objects as tables and chairs, men and women, birds and 
flowers, but only portions of them, and that, as a consequence, 
the only abstract ideas we could have are ideas, not of things, 
but of fragments of them. Some of them, ior example, affirm 
that the only abstracted ideas we could have are ideas of shape, 
size, or motion. Others make the same claim for tastes, smells, 
or colors; while still others defend the claims of beauty, virtue, 
goodness, or truth. Each neglects the features the others em- 
phasize and all of them fail to acknowledge the concrete things 
without which these fragments could not be obtained at all. 
In different ways these philosophers have jumped to the con- 
clusion that, because true ideas accurately report the nature of 
things, those things must have less in them, must be less rich 
than men normally suppose them to be. But though the idea 
is an isolated aspect of a thing, it is that aspect as standing for 
something more concrete and complete. 

It is not harder—perhaps it is easier, to judge from the testi- 
mony of artists—to perceive, and to obtain an idea of a man 
than of a color. We certainly seem to know the former before 
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we know the latter. A sheer color, neatly cut off from an actual 
object, without any taint of shape, life, or substance, is some- 
thing no child, certainly, and no man, usually, can obtain. To 
know a bare color taxes all one’s powers of concentration and 
restraint. But at any rate, whatever reason one could offer for 
denying that we perceive and have abstract ideas of men and 
tables would be equally effective in destroying the supposition 
that we have abstract ideas of colors or sounds. If, for example, 
we deny that we directly perceive the concrete things of com- 
mon sense because our ideas of them have less in them than 
those things are supposed to have, we would have to deny that 
we directly perceive colors and sounds, for the ideas of these are 
less rich than and lead a life different from their objects. 
Again, if we deny that we can abstract an idea of a man and 
have it accurately portray the man as something more than 
what the idea of him contains, we would have to say that we 
have no abstract idea of anything but are confined solely with- 
in the circle of our ideas and know nothing of a world more 
substantial, more vital and dynamic to which those ideas might 
be referred and from which they were obtained. But ideas are 
able to report accurately and yet be less than the things they 
represent because we do not know by means of ideas alone. 
To know anything in the field of perception, for example, we 
not only must have an idea of a thing but must integrate that 
idea with an acknowledgment of the location of the object and 
refer the result to a world beyond, directly and intuitively ap- 
prehended. To perceive a dog, we must have an idea of a dog 
as judged to be here rather than there in fact. Unless, however, 
we are also aware of the dog as a concrete being in whom what 
we indicate is one with what we contemplate, we would have 
nothing to which we could refer, to give our judgment body and 
truth. We must have abstract ideas in order to know, remem- 
ber, and recognize the things in daily life; but we know, re- 
member, and recognize only because we use these ideas as com- 
ponents in judgments which purport to express the concrete 
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source of those ideas and of the other components in the judg- 
ments. 

One of the things that set the philosophic controversy going 
was perhaps the fact that ideas were confused, by the different 
proponents, with images. It is difficult, to be sure, to distin- 
guish between the idea of an experienced color and the image 
we have of it. But that we sometimes distinguish them is evi- 
dent, since we occasionally remember that the image we have 
is irrelevant to what we understand. Moreover, there are men 
who seem to think without images, and they, as well as the rest 
of us, seem perfectly able at times to grasp the nature of things. 

Images are ideas with an excess of impurity. We need not 
use them at all, since we can get the ideas directly from the 
things we confront. But we can and do use them to serve as 
handy marks for the shape things normally have in the rough 
commerce of daily life. They are closer to the concrete being of 
things than ideas are, and one feels at times that one is getting 
closer to the heart of things by refusing to acknowledge any 
other abstraction but that of the image. Yet we could not ab- 


stract an image and know it as an abstraction (and thus as an 


image) unless we had also some knowledge not provided by 


that image. We could not know the nature of a thing as some- 
thing intelligible, repeatable, and duplicatable unless we turned 
from the image to the idea as less impure and more impartial 


and abstract. Nor could we reach the knowledge we have of the 


virtue or vice, or the promise or tragedy of men, unless we left 
images far behind. The image rides on the crest of the moment 


and changes as the conditions of observation do; it is the idea 


which reaches outside the present and reports the self-same 
nature, while the thing and the observations vary. 

We have a knowledge of things going beyond the range of 
ideas and of images. That is why we know that what we under- 
stand or imagine is an understanding or imagination of some- 
thing. To acknowledge that there are abstracted ideas is thus 
but another way of affirming that we do contemplate meanings, 
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values, and natures which we do not imagine, and that we know 
that these pertain to things which are more than and other than 
what the ideas portray of them. 

Abstracted ideas are obtained only from objects actually con- 
fronted. But we must, if we are to obtain an abstract idea 
of a plant, animal, man, or God, go far beyond the reach of 
the senses. To obtain an abstract idea of a living thing, we 
must penetrate beyond the body in which it appears, for other- 
wise we would not know that it was alive and sensitive and 
perhaps responsible. We have an abstract idea of a man only so 
far as we have caught something of his spirit and have thus an 
idea of him which reveals the dependence of his body on some- 
thing beyond it. 

An immersion in the being of a living thing, an identification 
of one’s self with it, is a precondition for an adequate abstract 
of it. But to abstract the idea we must break up the union of 
ourselves and the object. To have the idea is to hold ourselves 
apart from the object of that idea. An idea stands for its object, 
and there must be a distance between the being who has it and 
the object to which it refers. 

To obtain an abstract idea of God, one must have an experi- 
ence of him from which that idea cou)d be obtained in the course 
of a return to one’s self. In one sense such an idea would be the 
most satisfactory of all the ideas of God we could get, for it 
would be an idea of a being whom one does not merely under- 
stand but whom one encounters and enjoys. In another sense, 
however, it would be the most unsatisfactory of all the ideas we 
could have of God, for not only would it be almost without in- 
telligible content but it could be obtained only after a number 
of very difficult conditions had been fulfilled. An abstract idea 
of God would be an idea of him as existing and immediately 
experienced. So far as it was adequate, it would fail to reveal 
the character of the unity or value which God embodies. More- 
over, it would be obtained only after, on the one hand, we had 
lost our individuality and neglected God’s conceptualized na- 
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ture, for the sake of experiencing him, and, on the other, only 
after we had lost that experience and obtained a distillate of it 
which served as its representative. An abstract idea of Gad 
thus would presuppose first a loss of ourselves and then a loss 
of the very experience which that loss makes possible. The 
abstract ideas we have of other things have similar virtues and 
limitations. That is why we are not content to know through 
the agency of abstract ideas alone and have recourse to the 
experiments of science, the constructions of mathematics, 
the productions of art, and the speculations of philosophy in 
order to understand what things really are. Just as we have to 
abandon perception in order to know the world adequately, so 
in order to obtain a clearer idea of God than that which could 
be provided by an abstract idea, to be able to retain a hold on 
his intelligible nature and to escape from the hazardous need to 
take the idea of him to be that of a being actually encountered— 
it is necessary to turn from abstract ideas to ideas obtained in 
other ways. 


IT 


Many of our ideas are the result of a reflection on, a working- 
over, a distillation of other ideas. The idea of what an idea is, 
and the ideas we have of the laws of logic and higher mathe- 
matics must obviously have some such source, for these, though 
rooted ultimately in the things of daily life, are concerned with 
objects much more formal than those portrayed in ordinary ab- 
stract ideas. 

The idea of God cannot be obtained by reflecting on the ab- 
stract ideas we have of perceived things. Such distilled ideas 
are more tenuous and relate to objects less concrete than do the 
abstract ideas from which they were obtained. But God is not a 
being less concrete than the things we daily meet. An adequate 
idea of him cannot portray him as a being less rich than the ob- 
jects of ordinary abstract ideas. [f an idea of God is to be ob- 
tained by distilling the ideas we normally abstract from things, 
it must be an idea which, though highly general, nevertheless 
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portrays the nature of something most concrete and individual. 
This result can be attained if the distilled idea adequately ex- 


presses, not only a nature, but the being in which that nature 
resides, for only then will it express more than any other idea 


possibly could. If we are to obtain an idea of God by some 
process other than abstraction from his being, it must be by 
deriving it not from ideas but from things. 

A long-intrenched traditional answer to the question of how 
we can obtain an idea of God, even though we are not ac- 
quainted with him or do not understand him from the base of 


other ideas, is that the idea of him is already present within us, 
placed at birth by God himself inside each man’s soul. That 


answer unfortunately will not do. It not only arbitrarily and 


somewhat circularly supposes that we have a knowledge of God 
only because he first bestowed his idea on us, but it is hard to 


reconcile with the existence of villains and atheists. [f God had 
really put the idea of himself in them, nothing they could do 
could dim its radiance even for a moment. If there is something 
in the soul, it cannot, then, be a conscious idea of God, but only 
material out of which such an idea could be obtained in the 
course of the soul’s activities. But then, unless the soul alone 


has some relation to God, similar materia) ought to be present 
within the recesses of every being, whether God put it there or 


not. No being can be cut off completely from God without 
God’s dominion being seriously diminished. The most modest 
of finite Gods must, to be a God, be exhibited in everything. 
If we can find one thing removed from his province, we have 
proof sufficient that, no matter how dignified and eternal his 
nature, he is not worthy of the designation “‘divine.”’ 


This doctrine that everything contains some evidence of 
God’s nature and existence is the boldest and most consistent 


of all theological views. It alone has no difficulty in explaining 


how it is that men can reach the idea of God from multiple direc- 
tions and how they can be sure that God is concerned with what- 


ever is or could be. 
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The view has been best put perhaps by Bonaventura, who 
describes all things in the universe as being either shadows, or 
traces, or images of God. He describes a shadow as a thing 
most removed from God and least distinct in nature, a result of 
an undetermined cause, exhibited only in what is common to all 
things. The term is not altogether appropriate nor is its ap- 
plication beyond question. Though a shadow reflects only the 
outline of its object and is the result of a cause not manifest in 
it, it is yet the result of the fact that the shadowed object is im- 
pervious to some distant light. Were the things in this world 
shadows of God, there would have to be a light outside him, and 
he would not be transparent. A better term is “impression.” 
The things in the world might be said to exhibit an impress of 
God according to their capacities, and thus obscurely to point 
to him as in some sense responsible for their being and nature. 
When we take a thing, not as a source of an idea, but as itself a 
sign of something on which it and all other things depend, we 
understand God as a cause which has impressed himself on the 
world. But why should things be viewed as impressions of God? 
We gain nothing by such a device but the opportunity to infer 
that there is a being which in some sense is a cause of, and per- 
haps is greater than, those things. It tells us nothing of his na- 
ture. To get an adequate idea of God through the use of things, 
we cannot treat those things as impressions of him. 

A trace or vestige, for Bonaventura, is a thing which points 
to God as its formal, final, and efficient cause. The term is 
singularly appropriate. A trace is an effect which indicates the 
meaning, purpose, and mode of functioning of its cause. A good 
detective story is built up by adding trace to trace, while a poor 
one is little more than a tissue of impressions. From the traces 
we are able to deduce what the unknown individual is like, 
what his intent is, and how he attempted to realize it; from im- 
pressions we know only that there is a being who produced 
them. To view the things in the world as traces is thus to use 
them as satisfactory bases for inferring the nature of God, his 
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providence and power. Yet without some further supposition 
things cannot be used as traces of God. Their formal causes are 
discoverable within the natura) world, and their defects and 
limitations lead one to infer not some divine power or purpose 
but some finite and frustrated agent. If we are to obtain an 
adequate idea of God, we can view the things in the world 
neither as impressions nor as traces of him but only as “‘images.”’ 

Bonaventura thinks that only souls are “images” of God and 
then only if they are at once distinct and appropriate represen- 
tations of him. Since images are notoriously obscure and since 
God’s nature cannot even be obscurely imaged, it would be 
better, however, to give up the term “image” in favor of some 
such term as “‘concrete idea.” A concrete idea is a thing func- 
tioning as a representative of God, a mode in which his nature 
is made public, observable, and communicable. Any object 
whatsoever can be used as a concrete idea, a sign of the very 
meaning of God, so far as each is valuable, self-identical, and 
unified, pointing necessarily to a being who is absolutely per- 
fect, self-contained, and one. Each thing excludes other things. 
Its internal meaning expresses the fact that it is the other of the 
rest of the world. But unless it is to be described as merely 
other than others, themselves in turn being merely other than 
it, it and the others must each have a meaning of their own. 
Inside each thing are the natures of other things, not as they 
exist on their own but as pertinent to and controlled by the 
meaning of the given thing. It is this fact which enables the 
thing to persist as self-identical despite the changes in its body 
and the adventures it undergoes, for it always contains within 
itself the meaning, though not the being, of anything it might 
encounter. If it contained the being of the others in the way 
it contains their meaning, the thing would be perfect, for to be 
perfect is nothing other than to contain within one’s self what- 
ever there is that is real. Since it contains only the meaning of 
other things without their being, a thing can be only abstractly 
perfect, something which, throughout its career, expresses what 
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it would be were it to remain of the same nature and yet incor- 
porate all the actual entities that now exist outside its confines. 

A thing is thus at once that which externally excludes the 
being of other things and internally controls their meaning. In 
the former guise it is a finite, imperfect thing, separate from all 
the others; in the latter it is an abstract and perfect being which 
contains within itself the meaning of all the others as something 
which it has mastered. 

Each thing is a unity of abstract perfection and concrete fini- 
tude, interrelated and interdependent. As abstractly perfect it 
contains within itself the meaning of every other reality, as 
other than, yet essential to it. These contained meanings repre- 
sent the natures of real objects lying outside the boundaries of 
the thing. The abstract perfection of a thing thus expresses the 
nature of that thing only so far as it also expresses the fact that 
the meanings which it contains are equally basic and objective, 
that there is, in short, an objective world in which they are all 
concretely embodied. The finitude of a thing, on the other hand, 
expresses the fact that whatever things are outside are objects 
which the thing limits, just as they limit it. The finitude of a 
thing is thus at once an essential element of the thing and an 
idea of the limitations of other things. 

Since a thing is the unity of abstract perfection and finitude, 
as concrete idea it embodies two subordinate ideas, the one ex- 
pressing the nature of a concrete totality of independent reali- 
ties, the other expressing the fact that what is other than the 
thing is limited by the thing. The two ideas as interrelated and 
unified constitute the concrete actual thing as portraying the 
nature of a unified, limited totality of all realities. Each thing 
as idea expresses the nature of something more perfect than 
anything in the universe, for it portrays the unified totality of 
all realities in their full concreteness. At the same time, each 
thing expresses the fact that it limits and is outside the very 
perfection that it portrays. 

The existence of things precludes the existence of a God ab- 
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solutely perfect and complete, altogether other than themselves. 
But it does not preclude the existence of a being which is more 
substantial than themselves and which is composed of nothing 
but themselves. The God which the actual things in the world 
portray is a God in which they are all reproduced. This is God, 
the great conserver, the preserver of all values, the lover of all 
good, the harmonizer of all conflicts, the being in whom all 
things find their peace and are perfectly adapted to one another. 
Things are ideas of a God as the unity of all existence and 
value. But they tell us nothing of his inward nature. To get an 
idea which expresses the inward nature of God and thus can 
satisfy the deepest emotions of man, we must turn from dis- 
covered and derived ideas to those which are engendered. 


III 


Ideas can be engendered in two ways. We can work over and 
combine the ideas we already have or we can produce them 
within ourselves spontaneously. The former method is one by 
which we obtain our ideas of fictitious creatures and mythical 
beings. It is this fact which tempts many philosophical atheists 
and skeptics to maintain that the idea of God is obtained by 
exaggerating power into an unlimited force and combining it 
with a similarly exaggerated knowledge, love, and life. They 
seem to think that if they can hold this view of the origin of the 
idea of God, they have shown that he cannot exist. The con- 
tention has apparently alarmed some theologians to the extent 
that they have gone to the extreme of denying that the idea of 
God could possibly be obtained in some such way. Their con- 
tention is that the idea of God is a simple idea, just as God is 
a simple being, and that any complex idea, any idea resulting 
from a combination of other ideas, must falsify his nature. 

It does not follow, however, from the fact that an idea is en- 
gendered by combining others that it is therefore an idea of that 
which does not exist. We have ideas of many existent things 
which are the result of combining other ideas. We do not always 
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wait for the objects of the world to present themselves before 
we frame ideas of them, but we anticipate, predict, and deduce 
them and their traits on the basis of other things that we know. 
We build up our knowledge of regions far beyond our present 
reach on the basis of what we know goes on here and now; it 
would be tedious and intellectually stultifying if we were to 
affirm the existence only of those things which we actually en- 
counter in experience. Much of what we truly know of the world 
is a result of reorganizing what we previously knew. If, then, the 
idea of God were obtained by uniting other ideas, that fact 
would not in any way exclude the possibility that it was an 
idea of a real existent—though, of course, it would not provide 
evidence for it. 

Nor is there weight in the contention that the idea of God 
is the idea of a simple unity and that this simple unity could 
not possibly be obtained by bringing together a multiplicity, 
for the point is, not that the unitary being of God is achieved 
by adding together lesser beings, but that the idea of him as a 
unitary being is the result of uniting other ideas. And it is not 
harder to unite ideas to form the idea of God than it is to unite 
the idea of horse and the idea of man to form the idea of centaur, 
or the idea of roots, trunk, and branches to form the idea of a 
tree. Just as there are no seams in the ideas of centaur or tree 
formed in this way, so there is no undesirable division in the 
idea of God obtained by bringing together lesser ideas. The 
ideas of centaur and tree are the ideas of unitary beings, and 
what is true of them is true as well of the idea of God. 

But where do we obtain the idea of unity, so essential to dif- 
ferentiate the collection of a man’s head and a horse’s body from 
the unity which is the centaur, or the collection of roots, trunk, 
and branch from the unity which is the tree? The obvious an- 
swer is that any one of these parts will yield the idea of a 
unity more general than itself—an idea wide enough to encom- 
pass the part from which it was derived, as well as other things. 
That answer would be satisfactory were it not for the fact that 
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it does not explain why it is that the idea of unity, instead of 
being the most abstract of intellectual concepts, is one which 
entrains our emotions and feelings. We have a different attitude 
when we think of a horse than when we think of its aggregate 
parts as merely alongside one another, and that fact cannot be 
accounted for by indicating how the idea of unity can be derived 
by abstraction from some idea which it is subsequently made 
to include. 

The emotional element in the concept of unity is derived 
from ourselves. It is because, in trying to bring together a mul- 
tiplicity of ideas, we are forced to retreat within our unitary 
selves, that our idea of unity is drenched with the feelings which 
permeate those selves. The more things we have to unify, and 
the harder it is to bring them together in harmony, the more 
fully do we acknowledge them with feeling and concern. We are 
forced within ourselves to grasp the unity of plants; we are 
forced further back in the attempt to grasp the unity of animals, 
and still further to grasp the unity of man. A man without emo- 
tions, one who is unable to recover his own solitude, can hardly 
be expected to see beyond the surface appearance of another; 
it takes one who thinks of others from the vantage of his own 
most inward being to know what another man is like. There is 
a profound psychology contained in the golden rule that we 
should treat others as we would have them treat us, for in re- 
calling ourselves to ourselves it enables us to see a little better 
just what the unity of another is like. 

To get the idea of God we must have a unity within which 
every possible idea could fall. This means that we must retreat 
far within our solitude to have a perspective in terms of which 
everything can be seen to belong with every other. In this way 
we obtain a standpoint from which all ideas can be solidified 
into a single unity. Thus, if we begin by framing the idea of 
sheer rationality and the idea of sheer power, we can in this 
way obtain a single idea of a being, complementary to ourselves, 
at once completely reasonable and all powerful. Since the unity 
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of that idea is provided by our most inward selves, it will be a 
unity which is permeated by spirit, and will itself express the 
fact that its object is a being something like us. But unless this 
object is recognized as an object of longing it is not to be identi- 
fied with God. To obtain an idea of God as the object of desire, 
we must depend, not on our power to unify other ideas, but on 
our free capacity to bring forth a new idea. 

That there are ideas which have no other origin but the spon- 
taneous activity of the individual is a heresy in philosophy and 
a platitude in psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysts have rightly ob- 
served that ideas can be generated by men out of the stuff of 
their emotions, desires, frustrations, and inhibitions. Such origi- 
nation does not, of course, disqualify them from being accurate 
reports of the things they portray. Both reliable and unreliable 
ideas are produced by the transmutation of one’s unsatisfied de- 
sires into ideas. Sometimes the very nature of things is discover- 
able only through the agency of ideas which owe their origin 
to unsatisfied desires. If we were never hungry, for example, 
nothing would be identified as food. It is hunger which con- 
verts the seed into an edible nut, a carcass into meat, a flame 
into a fire. Its value is not diminished but obscured when it 
leads us to mistake the toadstool for a mushroom, drives us to 
overlook the needs of others, and distorts the taste and smell 
of things. On the other hand, we are often aware of things in 
the world as inadequately expressed by the ideas we now have 
of them. We find it difficult, for example, to formulate an ade- 
quate idea of one whom we love. Only by forcing the mind to 
conform to the demands of the emotions do we achieve an idea 
appropriate to that which we confront, It is by following the 
lead of our feelings that we reach ideas appropriate to the things 
we have deeply experienced and thus in a sense already vaguely 


but surely know. 
Our needs reach outward toward the world about us. When 


prevented from finding expression or satisfaction there, they 
are often repressed within us. They then seek egress througit 
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the avenue of the mind, coming to expression in the form of an 
emotionally tinged idea of that which we actually need. Pic- 
tures of heaven, paradise, and true bliss are largely ways of ex- 
pressing the requirements for the perfect satisfaction of our re- 
pressed desires. 

The idea most men seem to have of God is one of their own 
unconscious making, forced out of the matrix of their bodily 
and mental frustration. It is an idea which goes far beyond the 
nature and meaning of the material out of which it is engen- 
dered. It is an idea incidentally produced in the attempt to 
reach a goal not now within actual reach, offering a conceived 
satisfaction which is the other side of an actual disappointment. 
It is an idea of a God who is the counterpoise of their needs, and 
who expresses, not only the meaning of unsatisfied desires, but 
the nature of that which they deeply feel regarding the things 
about them. The idea of God which we engender is the idea of a 
being to possess whom is to be satisfied, and who unites in him- 
self the felt values of the things we experience within and with- 
out us. It is an idea of a being one and self-identical, for it is an 
idea expressed in the unity which is ourselves. It is an idea of a 
being passionate and compassionate who at once embodies our 
unsatisfied desires and that which would satisfy them. 

We obtain the most adequate idea of God as a being concrete, 
self-identical, omnipotent, and concerned, by retreating deep 
within ourselves in the effort to discover what it is we need, 
already know, and in some sense already possess. It is an idea 
which represents God as a being who is spiritual and one, con- 
cerned with finite beings beyond itself. Unlike any other idea, 
it expresses, not only something of God’s nature as an object of 
the intellect, but something of his being as the object of desire. 
It is the idea of the satisfying unity of all possible needs. It, 
thus, unlike any other idea, reveals something of God’s being 
as well as of his nature. It is impure, being flavored by ourselves 
and our emotions as no other is. But it is an idea of God and 
not of ourselves, for it is the unity of our desires as ideally satis- 
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fied. It requires neither revelation nor great intellect, for we 
all have it to the degree that we are aware that we are not com- 
pletely satished with anything less than that which is the coun- 
terpart of every possible need we may have. 

The most effective means for obtaining this idea is through 
an act of religious devotion. It is then that the totality of our 
desires is directed toward an appropriate end. It is then that 
God is known and his existence “proved,” for the “proof” of 
God’s existence is the finding of him, not as the object of a mere 
intellect, but as the satisfying “other” of all needs, emotional 
as well as intellectual, personal as well as impersonal). The 
‘““proof”’ is completed and an adequate idea of God engendered 
to the degree to which one is aware that every need is being 
satisfied. 

If this is true, no man can be merely religious all the time. 
Each need requires a concrete satisfaction in this world of ours; 
it can receive but a momentary quietus in being directed toward 
a supramundane end. However, the idea of God obtained in 
religious experience is an idea that can be subsequently used 
to organize and evaluate the details of ordinary experience. So 
far as this is done, every unsatisfied desire will be felt as one 
which, in another sense, is already satisfied. This is the feeling 
which characterizes the daily life of religious men. 














THE FOLK ELEMENT IN JUDAISM 


JOSHUA TRACHTENBERG 


UDAISM has been the subject of countless critical investi- 
gations and expositions by competent and sympathetic 
scholars: history, theology, law, literature, mysticism— 

indeed, what phase of its long career has been left unexposed to 
the gaze of the interested? One might therefore assume that 
the student of religions could with little difficulty assemble the 
‘materials for a full-length portrait from any well-stocked li- 
brary. Yet, curiously, for all our wide acquaintance with the 
teachings of prophets and rabbis and philosophers, it must be 
said that we really know little about the Jewish religion—that 
is, the religion, not of the intellectual élite, the most advanced 
exponents of the faith, but of the common people—the masses— 


for whom religion is no bare logical exercise, no socia) doctrine 
or philosophical or even theosophical system, but a sorely need- 


ed source of strength in the everyday task of combating a peren- 
nially hostile world. 


i 


The intellectual and emotional] needs of the leaders are not 
often identical with those of their followers, when these are to 
be counted in great numbers, and often the reaction of the 
masses to their environment falls far short of the high standards 
which these leaders hold up for them. The religious views of the 
prophets of Israel were not shared by the mass of their fellows. 
It would be absurd to identify the conception of Judaism held 
by a Hillel or an Akiba, by a Maimonides or an Ibn Gebirol, 
with that which moved their contemporaries to an unswerving 
acceptance of persecution and martyrdom. 

Undoubtedly, Judaism came in time to represent for all what, 
in general, it had formerly represented only for the few. Its basic 
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principles, the constants of Jewish belief, were accepted unques- 
tioningly, if often unthinkingly, by the masses. But alongside 
such systematic and essentially intellectual elements there has 
existed another kind of Jewish belief and ritual, frowned upon 
and frequently excoriated by the leaders, but nonetheless tena- 
ciously held by the common people with a more intimate com- 
prehension and appreciation than they accorded to the first. For 
it was this aspect of Judaism that brought it close to earth and 
gave it an immediacy and pertinence that the more formal his- 
toric program of the faith could not offer. 

To dismiss this folk element airily as “mere” superstition 
and magic, unworthy of the Jew—as so many Jewish scholars, 
past and present, have done in their sometimes unconscious 
apologetic zeal—is to rule out of the history of the religion an 
essential component. If we are truly to learn what Judaism has 
been for its adherents, we must accord to superstition and 
magic their due weight along with the more praiseworthy con- 
tributions of the advanced thinkers of Israel. This is especially 
so when we realize that the beliefs and usages comprehended 
under these terms have been and still are part of the workaday 
religion of great numbers of Jews—not esoteric rites practiced 
in guilt and secrecy but religious functions openly and freely 
observed without the least deference to the theological prudery 
that occasionally cast doubts upon their legitimacy. 

This folk religion was not the creation of any one period in 
Jewish history. In fact, it reaches back for its origins to that 
primitive animistic substratum of religious belief which is the 
common heritage of all peoples, probably the most catholic as- 
pect of all faiths to this day. In the course of time every people 
rings in its own innovations and variations on this basic themat- 
ic material. Owing to historic circumstance, Jews have regularly 
been forced into intimate contact with other peoples and have 
therefore absorbed many foreign elements into the Jewish cul- 
ture, particularly beliefs and practices of this animistic nature, 
since these constitute the lowest common denominator between 
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peoples. Judaism has, therefore, been faced with the task of 
assimilating a constantly expanding body of folk belief. Bibli- 
ca] folklore already displays the marks of extensive outside in- 
fluence—Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Canaanite. Piled high upon 
the “original’’ Palestinian base are to be discerned many later 
accretions, stemming from the cultures of Babylonia, the Ara- 
bian peninsula, and the entire Mediterranean basin. During the 
Middle Ages and even inore recently, this process has not been 
interrupted, for the folklore of the Mohammedan, the German- 
ic, and the Slavic lands has made a striking impression upon 
Jewish belief. A study of the attitudes and customs of the Ash- 
kenazic (North European) community during the Middle Ages, 
which fixed the cultural pattern of Western Jewry until modern 


times, reveals many instances of adopted German and French 
elements—in some cases even of beliefs and practices which 


have completely vanished from the native folklore and are pre- 
served only in the Jewish. This syncretistic process was, of 
course, paralleled by a natural inner development and expan- 
sion of the inherited modes of thought and action. 


Just as with theology and law, the accepted norms had been 
established by the end of the talmudic epoch (ca. 500 c.E.). The 
folk beliefs enshrined in the talmudic literature, whether 
through the natural tenacity of the folk memory which is par- 
ticularly marked in this field or through the intense absorption 
of Jewish interest in these works, remained the base and the mod- 
el for later developments. Toward the end of the Geonic period 
(extending through the eleventh century), however, a vast store 
of mystical speculation, strongly influenced by Gnosticism and 
originating in early talmudic times, which had been treasured by 
adepts as their peculiar and secret property, too precious to be 
revealed to the masses, began to filter into the public literature. 
In its pure form it became part of the vast theosophical system 
comprised under the term Kabbalah. But, released from its spec- 
ulative moorings, this mystical teaching was in time reduced to 
the literalness which gave it meaning and utility for the masses, 
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especially in northern Europe, where it became the basis of a 
remarkable efflorescence of popular superstition and magic. It 
must be noted that though this has been commonly designated 
the ‘Practical Kabbalah” (Kabbalah Ma‘asit) as distinguished 
from the theoretical Kabbalah‘ Iyunit, the two have nothing in 
common. Actually the term Kabbalah Ma‘asit, misnomer as it 
is, was applied by adepts only to the one phase of the magical 
doctrine and practice which was concerned with the use of the 
potent ‘‘names.” 


II 


The achievement of monotheism, which marked such a tre- 
mendous advance in religious thought well over two thousand 
years ago, has not had as much effect upon the popular concep- 
tion of the universe as theologians like to imagine. Evidently 
two millenniums are still too few to alter the patterns within 
which the folk mind moves. At any rate, it is true of all major 
religions, however fervently they may preach the oneness and 
unity of God, that they have judiciously refrained from banish- 
ing completely lesser manifestations of the supernatural. The 
conception of one and only one supernatural power is too aus- 
tere to satisfy the craving of man for intimate association with 
and ready access to the supramundane forces that seem to him 
to control nature. To acquiesce in their retirement into a single 
remote godhead is to surrender his own sense of security, so 
long as his traditional Weltanschauung has not undergone a 
comparable revolution. It may, indeed, be contended that, far 
from being in conflict with religion, rationalism and science are 
the necessary substructure upon which an enduring monotheism 
may be erected. But our modern attitude toward the universe 
has even yet not made more than the barest impression upon 
the folk mind. In the absence of a convincing substitute, the 
conception of a densely populated spirit world has persisted un- 
impaired, and monotheism could progress no farther than to re- 
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serve to the one God the ultimate rule and direction of the in- 
finitely variegated forms which the supernatural assumes in the 
folk consciousness. 

Judaism perforce accepted, though only quasi-officially, as it 
were, the existence of the spirits. It succeeded, perhaps more 
than other faiths, in subordinating them completely to the will 
of God. Even the evil spirits, the demons, were his creatures, 
subject to his will and respectful of his divinity. Satan himself, 
king of the underworld, semi-autonomous or completely inde- 
pendent in the folklore of other peoples, was shorn not only of 
his power but of his personality as well, so that even in popular 
thought he became little more than an allegory, whose moral 
was the prevalence of sin. 

Jewish literature—the Bible, the Talmud, Geonic and medie- 
val writings—amply attests to the immediacy of this spirit 
world, and to its forceful impact upon the everyday activities 
of the Jew. Angels and demons were everywhere, in countless 
myriads; man had to gauge his acts carefully in relation to the 
habits and character of the spirits; he had to be constantly pre- 
pared to defend himself against their attack, to propitiate them, 
to enlist their aid when necessary. They brought him good or 
bad luck, causing the death of his children or making him 
prosper in business. They visited accident and sickness and 
death upon him, whether through their own malevolent ill-will 
or by order of God. They punished him for his sins and reward- 
ed him for his good deeds. They interceded in his behalf before 
the throne of God or turned the wrath of the Almighty against 
him. They inhabited the land of his dreams, revealing the fu- 
ture to him, or shared his bed unbidden, to entice him into un- 
natural carnal relations. They might even invade his body, tak- 
ing complete possession of him, and using him as a vessel for 
their own designs. The evil eye, the ill effect of a curse or 
a carelessly uttered word, the sorcerer’s machinations, disease— 
what were these but the overt effects of spirit activity? Wher- 
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ever he turned, whatever he did, the spirits closely surrounded 
him, and woe betide him if he forgot their presence and unwit- 
tingly excited their displeasure. 

The demons were especially fearful, since by nature they were 
man’s mortal enemies, envious of his joys, ever alert to do him 
harm. Among them were to be found certain of the spirits of 
the dead, the spirits of those wicked men who had died unre- 
pentant. Man was believed to be possessed of several souls: the 
neshamah departed for heaven as soon as the body was interred; 
the xefesh haunted the grave for a year, wandering forlornly be- 
tween heaven and earth until it was completely weaned away; 
the ruah never forsook its corporeal shell, even in death, but 
forever remained with the body. In general, these terrestrial 
spirits were not regarded as malevolent; rather were they seen as 
wistful, harmless shades, maintaining shadowy contacts with 
the living, capable of benefiting their friends, but just as capa- 
ble of striking at their enemies when provoked. Only the spir- 
its of the wicked partook wholly of the evil character of the 
demons. 

Most of the demons, however, had been created by God. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the hastening Sabbath overtook him before 
he could complete the job of fashioning them, and he was there- 
fore obliged to leave them bodyless, in order to sanctify the 
first day of rest. Another group, identified by one rabbi with 
the many new creatures (faes, lutins, Kobolds, nixes, and others) 
that entered Jewish folklore from the German and French de- 
monology of the Middle Ages, was supposed to have comprised 
the offspring of Adam and the female demons with whom he 
consorted during the hundred and thirty years after the expul- 
sion from Eden, when he was parted from Eve. 

The character and function of this demonic horde underwent 
little development in Jewish thought after the talmudic period. 
Except for the demon Lilit, who developed a notorious reputa- 
tion during the late Geonic and medieval periods in the dual 
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capacity of attacker of newborn babes and their mothers and 
of seducer of men, and who became the type of a whole class of 
demons, the Jilin or liliot, most of the differentiated and person- 
alized types of talmudic times seem to have receded into semi- 
obscurity before the more impressive reality of the contempo- 
rary non-Jewish types which Jewish folklore adopted en masse 
in the Middle Ages. 

But the striking feature of the demonology is that it was so 
vivid a part of Jewish life. It was not merely an ingredient in a 
guileless store of legend and fable, as we may be tempted to 
consider it, but a living reality with which the individual had 
constantly to contend. Many devices were utilized to ward off 
this ever present danger—measures that entered intimately and 
often unconsciously into the least aspect of Jewish life. Some of 
these, magic pure and simple, have become accepted and re- 
spectable adjuncts of Jewish religious practice. The mezu- 
zah, which is affixed to the doorpost, to cite one example, was 
originally a protective device designed to exclude demons from 
the home. Unable, in the face of its wide popularity, to legis- 
late it out of existence, the early rabbis sought to eliminate at 
least its more offensive features by giving it quite literally new 
religious content in the shape of a strip of parchment inscribed 
with the biblical verses, Deut. 6:4-19 and 11:13-20. But even 
this compromise was in vain, for it remained a magic device so 
far as the masses were concerned; and, indeed, during the Mid- 
dle Ages its magical character was enhanced and emphasized by 
the introduction upon both the face and the back of the parch- 
ment of all the elements to be found in an ordinary amulet. 
Even to this day, though the amulet features have been lacking 
since the fifteenth century, the mezuzah still retains an apotro- 
paic value for many people, and during the last war, it is re- 
ported, many Jewish soldiers wore mezuzah charms to ward off 
bullets as well as, or (one wonders) instead of, demons. In fact, 
Christians have not been averse to profiting from the*mezu- 
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zah’s reputed virtues; among the recorded instances is the story 
of a fourteenth-century bishop who wished to attach a mezuzah 
to his castle gate, and I have been told of a nun who used to 
carry one in her purse. 

Similarly, such practices as the Kapparah and Tashlik are 
readily recognized as propitiatory rites, compounded of offer- 
ings and magical acts, by which one may purchase or compel the 
good will of the spirits. 

The Kapparah is an interesting version of the famous ‘‘scape- 
goat”’ offering, which occurs in various forms among many 
peoples. It was first mentioned in early Geonic times and prob- 
ably originated toward the end of the talmudic period; the form 
that has prevailed until today was finally fixed during the late 
Middle Ages. The usual procedure involved the slaughter of 
a cock for each male member of the family and a hen for each 
female, on the eve of the Day of Atonement, after the following 
ritual: the fowl was passed three times around the head of the 
subject, while various biblical passages were recited; the an- 
nouncement was then made, ‘““This fowl is my substitute; this 
is my surrogate; this is my atonement.’’ Some old texts sig- 
nificantly add, ‘‘May it be designated for death, and I for life.” 
Though Joseph Caro, author of the authoritative code, Shulhan 
Aruk, characterized this as “a silly custom” which “should be 
checked,” it still persists in orthodox circles. 

Tashlik, observed on the first day of Rosh Hashana (New 
Year), which derives its name from the words of Mic. 7:10, 
“Thou wilt cast (¢ashiik) all their sins into the depths of the 
sea,” is not unrelated to the above practice, in that its essential 
feature consisted in “throwing bread to the fish [read: spirits] in 
a river,” as Jacob Molln, who first mentioned the custom in the 
fifteenth century, described it. Actually, the procedure was to 
shake crumbs out of one’s pockets into the water. Under caba- 
listic influence an attempt was made to limit the rite to shaking 
one’s clothes at the riverside (“‘to dislodge the kelippot,” the 
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clinging demons of sin). What the popular conception of the 
purpose of this practice was may be gathered from the rabbinic 
animadversions against “those men, with as little sense as a 
woman, who say, ‘I am going to the river to shake off my sins,’ 
and grasping the edges of their garments shake them violently 
and imagine that in this way they can slough off a whole year’s 
transgressions.” For all the rabbinic efforts to eradicate the su- 
perstitious connotation of the rite, the crumb offering is still 
made, and it still retains its old meaning for the masses. These 
customs included certain minor elements which gave them a 
more or less compulsive, magical character, but which have 
largely fallen into desuetude. 

Certain critical stages of life were conceived of as being es- 
pecially fraught with danger. These were the moments in the 
life-cycle “when man’s star is low”’—birth, illness, death—while 
marriage, man’s happiest moment, responsible for the propa- 
gation of the race, was an especially perilous one because of the 
envy and anger it excited among the evil spirits. The safeguards 
that surrounded these moments have, many of them, likewise 
been accepted as part of the religious activity of the pious Jew. 
We need but mention the breaking of a glass, the strewing of 
foodstuffs and coins, the fasting, the note of mourning, the 
threefold circling of the groom by the bride, associated with the 
wedding ceremony—all intended to drive off the spirits by di- 
rect attack or magical means, to buy them off with gifts, or to 
deceive them as to the true nature of the occasion. The curious 
medical device of changing the name of an invalid was intended 
to mislead the spirits and thus effect a cure. Or, as parts of the 
funeral rites, we may point out the customs of pouring out wa- 
ter, covering mirrors, reciting the ninety-first psalm, specifically 
designated as the ‘“‘antidemonic psalm,”’ throwing grass behind 
one’s back, the seven ma‘amadot or pauses in the funeral pro- 
cession, washing the hands, and the like—again all meant to 


shake off the demons and the spirits of the dead who throng so 
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closely about the body of the deceased. These are but a few 
of the better-known practices that have entered into the corpus 
of Jewish ritua]); many more have been and are observed by or- 
thodox Jews with the same purpose and with the sanction of the 
religious authorities, the selection differing according to local 


custom. 


iil 


The role of the spirits in Jewish magic is especially note- 
worthy. Magic, in general, is a sort of primitive science, seeking 
to control and modify nature by manipulating the forces that 
seem to be operative behind the scenes. It stems quite logically 
from its premises. The only trouble is that these premises are 
untenable. 

In an animistic culture magic operates primarily through the 


inherent nature of things, through the occult virtues and powers 
believed to reside in objects and creatures. This is the “‘sym- 


pathetic magic” that Sir James Frazer first adequately de- 
scribed and classified. It functions by the simple manipulation 
of natural objects. With the advance of religious thought and 
the recognition of a spirit world, magic tends to keep pace and 
to depend increasingly upon the spirit forces of religion for its 
effects. But the older manua) techniques usually continue to 
be practiced, the newer merely serving to enhance their effec- 


tiveness. 
Jewish religious authorities accepted the practice of magic 


with considerable hesitation, but accept it they did, for they 
soon found that they could not root it out. In the light of the 
stringent biblical] prohibition against magic it may seem difficult 
to understand this, but the talmudic authorities interpreted that 
prohibition as affecting only one type of magic, which they 
designated as ‘‘the performance of an act.’’ This term plagued 
later students of the law, who could make little sense of it, 
since the magic with which they were familiar, permitted as it 
was by Jewish law, also involved the performance of various 
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actions. But their difficulties constitute a tribute to the success 
of the rabbinic campaign, for by the Middle Ages the condition 
which gave rise to the talmudic definition had virtually disap- 
peared. The rabbis, striving to eradicate all practices that 
smacked of Israel’s heathen origins, had specifically singled out 
the magical “performance of an act’ without resort to super- 
natural aid, namely, the popular sympathetic devices of primi- 
tive magic, as being peculiarly obnoxious to the principles of 
Judaism. They were not so stringently opposed to those forms 


of magic which involved an appeal to the supernatural and a 
recognition of the supremacy of God, but they were determined 


to stamp out this particular “idolatrous’” form. By the Middle 


Ages sympathetic techniques were extremely rare in Jewish 
magic; the few that may still be found were almost entirely 


borrowings from neighboring cultures. 


As a result, Jewish magic remained securely within the pe- 
riphery of the Jewish faith and could be tolerated. The uncom- 


promising opposition of a Maimonides to all forms of magic is 


in striking contrast to the more tolerant prevailing attitude. 
The demons played a surprisingly minor role in the Jewish 


technique. During the talmudic period demon magic seems to 
have been fairly popular. Only in later times did the strong 
rabbinic disapprova) of this method take effect. Besides, the 
intensification of the religious spirit in time produced a feeling 
that the demons had no proper place within Judaism, though 
they could not be ousted and the widespread fear of them per- 
sisted. Traffic with the “spirits of uncleanness,” as they were 
often called, was repugnant to the Jew, who regarded them as 
inimical] not alone to mankind but to the pursuit of the religious 
life. The most important influence in this regard, however, was 
probably the emergence of a much more potent magic which 
did not bear the stigma attached to this particular form. The 
result was that demons appear only rarely in the positive magic, 
as opposed to the practices designed to fight them off, and were 


employed almost exclusively in divination. 
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The primary principle of Jewish magic, as it developed in 
Jater times, was an implicit reliance upon the powers of good: 
the angels and the various differentiated and personalized at- 
tributes of God. It was this principle in particular which 
stamped Jewish magic with a far from malevolent character, in 
contradistinction to the magical arts with which we are familiar 
from other cultures, and kept it within the bounds of the reli- 
gion, preventing it from assuming the role of a counterreligion, 
as its medieval Christian counterpart did. The Jewish magician 
could and did remain a pious and God-fearing Jew. Indeed, it is 
misleading to speak of a Jewish ‘‘magician” as such. Any Jew 
sufficiently conversant with the mystical learning upon which 
this magic was based could utilize it along with the more usual 
practices of religion to move the heavenly powers to favor him. 
In fact, prayer, fasting, study, charity—the customary religious 
virtues—were practiced in conjunction with this magic and 
came, themselves, to be invested with a certain magical potency. 

The doctrine of the memunim, the “deputy” angels, which 
represented in heaven every single thing on earth, animate or 
inanimate, from man to the last blade of grass or stick or stone, 
developed in late Geonic times out of the earlier angelology and 
during the Middle Ages became one of the most pervasive of 
Jewish beliefs. These “‘deputies” are the agents through whom 
the universe operates; in fact, the activities that go on in the 
world are nothing more than reflections of their acts. What 
more logical, then, than to believe that the power to control 
these angels is the power to control one’s fate, indeed, to control 
all nature? And if one believed, it was a simple matter to act 
upon the belief. For, by virtue of the ancient principle that the 
essence of a thing or being is contained in its name, one need 
but know the names of the angels to become master of their 
deeds. And as the power of God is high above that of his crea- 
tures, so the power of God’s names, of which tradition preserved 
many and ingenuity could concoct more, places illimitable 
might in the hands of those fortunate enough to have access to 
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them. So the proliferation of angelic and godly names proceeded 
apace, in accordance with ancient rules of alphabetic combina- 
tion and permutation, and based upon the mystical doctrines 
that governed these matters. 

This, then, was the essence of Jewish magic. Spells, incanta- 
tions, exorcisms, amulets, specially composed prayers, biblical 
citations, medical prescriptions, divinational techniques, the en- 
tire paraphernalia of magical practice—all were believed to be 
effective primarily because of the presence of the appropriate 
names, selected to suit the special needs of the occasion. Other 
hoary features of magic, universally known and used, were not 
neglected, but without the names it may be doubted whether 


they alone would have worked. 


Thus the faith of prophets and rabbis and philosophers was 


supplemented with another faith and another ritual, equally if 
not more meaningful to the masses of Jewry. The rabbis did not 
like it (though some were guilty of resorting to it themselves), 
but there was little they could do about it. In some cases they 
succeeded in transmuting superstitious and magical practices 
by retaining the shel] and injecting new religious meaning into 
it or by reinterpreting them. Thus, the mourning customs asso- 
ciated with weddings were explained away as tributes to the 
ineradicable memory of the Jerusalem that was; tearing up 
grass in a cemetery after a funeral was described, on the basis 
of three biblical citations, as an expression of faith in resurrec- 
tion; etc. In a few instances, as with the tephillin (phylacteries), 
originally amulets, the rabbis succeeded. In most their success 
was only partial, and time had to complete it, for the popular 
memory is too retentive to be easily hoodwinked, and they had 
perforce to swim with the tide. Many of these customs are to- 
day observed without any awareness of their origina] import; 
in eastern Europe and the Orient, however, where a more primi- 
tive cultural atmosphere prevails, the superstitious significance 


of such customs has not yet been forgotten. 
“Better is it that Israel should sin unwittingly,” the rabbis 
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wisely concluded, “than that it should consciously break the 
law.” The caustic strictures of an occasional daring thinker 
were words scattered upon the wind. “Superstitions can harm 
only those who heed them,” cautioned one medieval rabbi, far 
in advance of his time in recognizing a profound psychological 
truth. “One should not believe in superstitions,’ the masses 
agreed, in the words of the Book of the Pious, “but still it is bet- 
ter to be heedful of them.’’ Heedful they were, and the forms 
which their cautious observance of that qualification took can- 
not be neglected in the study of Judaism, if we would know it 
as its adherents have lived it. 














THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD 


B. LE ROY BURKHART 


HRISTIANITY began its career without an official 
ministry, but by the middle of the third century it had 
a priesthood which corresponded fairly well with the 
definition given by Origen in one of his sermons on Leviticus: 
“And who is priest? He.... who offers to God gifts and re- 
deeming sacrifices, who intervenes between God and men as a 
propitiator.’’* When, how, and why did this development oc- 
cur? Was it an imitation of Judaism or of one of the contem- 
porary gentile cults? Was it an indigenous growth? Or was it 
a response to several influences? 

The rise of the Christian priesthood was only one aspect of the 
rise of the Christian cult with its priests, altars, and sacrifices. 
One might characterize it as part of the “materialization” of 
worship. The most practicable approach to the problem, then, 
seems to be a study of two tendencies present in the Mediter- 
ranean world at the beginning of our era. One of them was the 
spiritualizing trend toward the use of “temple,” “priest,”’ and 
“sacrifice” in transferred senses: 


Let my prayer rise like incense before thee, 
The lifting of my hands like the evening offering!” 


The sacrifice of God is a broken spirit; 
A broken and a contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise.’ 


The second tendency was the conservative, cultic interest which 


insisted, in the words of Cotta the Academic, “I....ama 
priest, and... . think that religions and ceremonies ought sa- 
credly to be maintained.’ 

* In Lev. hom. ii. 3. 3 Ps. 51:17. 

2 Ps. 141: 2. 4Cic. De nat. deor. i. 22. 
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The spiritualization of cult concepts in Judaism had begun 
with the condemnation of mere ritual piety by the eighth-cen- 
tury prophets. In the two centuries before and the first century 
after Christ we find equally vigorous criticism of the abuses of 
the priestly establishment and similar definitions of true religion 
as consisting in repentance, the confession of sin, prayer, atone- 
ment by fasting, the singing of psalms, the giving of thanks, the 
keeping of the Law, and in general the honoring of God with 
“purity of soul and holy conviction” rather than with gifts and 
sacrifices.’ At least two organized groups in Judaism had little 
to do with the temple: the Community of the New Covenant 
in Damascus and the Essenes. None of the Zadokite priests 
were permitted to serve in the temple unless they had kept the 
whole law;° and, although the Essenes brought incense offer- 
ings, their rites of purification when sacrificing were so peculiar 
that even these were excluded from the shrine.’ 

The obvious background for this spiritualizing tendency was 
the national cult itself. Until the destruction of the temple by 
Titus the whole sacrificial institution continued to function. It 
survived because, in spite of its defects, the great majority of 
people saw in it the divinely ordained religion of Israel. For 
some this meant no more than acquiescence in the cult as an 
inheritance from the past or as part of the structure of the Jew- 
ish state.? Others were highly enthusiastic about the temple 
and sacrifices.’ It was the Aaronic priest who bestowed the 

5 Pss. Sol. 8: 10-14; 9: 11-15; 15:3-6; Test. Levi 3:4-8; 14:5-8; 16:1-5; Zad. Frag. 
7:8-18; I Enoch 40: 3-9; Wisd. of Sol. 18: 20-25; Sir. 34:18 ff.; 35: 1-13; Jub. 30: 13-22; 
Aristeas 170, 234; Sib. Or. iv. 24-30, 165-70; II Bar. 85:3; Philo De plant. 107 f.; De 
spec. leg. i. 80-97, 166-76; ii. 145 ff., 193-203. 

6Zad. Frag. 8:11-20; 14:1-4. 

7 Jos. B.J. ii. 8. 5, 8; Ant. xviii. 1. 5; Philo Quod omn. prob. lib. 75. 

8 Sir. 7:29 ff.; 35:1-10; Test. Reub. 6:8-12. 

9 I Macc.; Ass. Mos.; Wisd. of Sol.; Philo De migr. Abr. 89-93. 


10 Jub.; Sib. Or. iii. 573-95, 624-31; III Macc. 1:6-2:24; If Enoch 59:1 f.; Jos. 
C. A pion. ii. 22 f. 
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blessing of the Lord and secured atonement for the sins both 
of the individual and of the world." More than one man ex- 
perienced a kind of ecstasy as he watched the high priest offici- 
ate or thought of the magnificence of Aaron at his inauguration.” 
It is not surprising, then, that in A.D. 70, when there were no 
more animals available for sacrifices this lack was felt to be the 
greatest calamity that could have befallen Israel.’ 

The natural and immediate reaction to the destruction of the 
temple and city was to lament the loss of the place of atone- 
ment and to bewail the separation of Israel from the Father in 
Heaven."* Despair was soon followed by a lively hope of restora- 
tion. God would not permit the sacrificial system which he had 
ordained to be utterly destroyed by the lawless heathen.’* This 
hope appears to have been vital during the first third of the sec- 
ond century and then to have faded. Thereafter the rabbis be- 
came the active spiritualizers of cult concepts and elaborated a 
theory of substitutes for the traditional sacrifices. As early as 
the destruction by Titus it was taught by R. Jochanan b. Zak- 
kai that kindness and charity make atonement,” while R. Ish- 
mael of the next generation assigned the same power to repent- 
ance.’? One of Akiba’s pupils added bodily suffering to this 
list,** and others described the entertainment of a scholar in 


11 Sir. 45:15-23; Jub. 34:18 f.; Test. Reub. 6:8-12; II Macc. 3; 12:39-45; Sib. Or. 
iii. 772, 808. 

12 Sir. 45:6-22; 49:15-50:24; Aristeas 84-99. 

13 Jos. B.J. vi. 2. 1; Taan. 4:6. 


4TV Ezra 3:24-28; 5:23-28; II Bar. 35:2-5; Ber. 32b; Aboth de R. Nathan 4, 
cited by H. Wenschkewitz, ‘‘Die Spiritualisierung der Kultusbegriffe Tempel, Priester, 
und Opfer im N.T.,” Ayyedos, I (1932), 95. 


15s Apoc. Abr. 25-29; Yoma 38a; Shab. 126. Cf. also Sheméneh ‘Esreh and the careful 
editing of sacrificial laws in the Mishnaic Seder Kodashim. 


% Aboth de R. Nathan 4; B. B. 103; Sukka 490. 


17 Yoma 86a; Aboth de R. Nathan 29, cited by Wenschkewitz, op. cit., p. 97. Cf. 
Jos. C. A pion. ii. 22; Ant. vi. 7. 4; II Enoch 45:1 ff. 


18 Mekilta to Exod. 20:20. 
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one’s home,’ humbleness of spirit, the recitation of payers,?° 
the reading of the rules for sacrifice,” and the study of Torah” 
as the equivalent of many sacrifices. 


Il 


The process of spiritualizing worship in the pagan world be- 
gan with the earliest of the Greek philosophers.?? Empedocles 
and Heraclitus both ridiculed those who sought to purify them- 
selves by shedding the blood of animals. Empedocles** could 
see the rationale of offering myrrh and incense, but Heraclitus’ 
commended only complete inward purity. These became the 
general attitudes of those philosophers of the first Christian 
centuries who carried their message to the people of the Empire. 
They poured contempt on popular religion and the worship of 
images; such worship should be recognized as based on custom 
only, not on any reality.” The best way to honor the gods is 
first of all to search for truth and to believe in the true nature 
of the gods, then to acknowledge them as commanders of the 
universe and to seek to imitate their goodness.?? A pure heart 
and a virtuous life are the true sacrifices;”* true worship con- 


19 Ber. rob. 

70 Sanh. 436; Sotah 50; Ber. 260. 

21 Taan. 27). 

2 Erub. 63b; Makk. roa; Meg. 160. 

23 Cf. O. Casel, ‘Die Aoy:x7 @vcia der antiken Mystik in christlich-liturgischer Um- 
deutung,” Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewissenschaft, IV (1924), 37 ff.; and Die Liturgie als 
Mysterienfeier (rev. ed.; Freiburg. i. Br.: Herder, 1923), pp. 105-12. 

24H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsakratiker (2. Auf.; Berlin: Weidmann, 1906), 
frag. 128. 

5 [bid., frags. 5 and 69. 

* Lucian Demonax 11, 63-67; Seneca apud Aug. De civ. dei vi. 10; Dio Chrys. x. 27 f. 

27 Seneca Ep. xcv. 50; Epictetus Ench. 31; Disc. ii. 16. 42; Dio Chrys, xii. 27; Plu- 
tarch De Js. et. Os. 2, 11; Maximus of Tyre Or. 5, 8, cited by P. E. More, The Religion of 


Plato (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1921), p. 294; and G. Murray, Five 
Stages of Greek Religion (New York: Columbia University Press, 1925), p. 100, n. 1. 


28 Lucian Dem. 11, 63-67; Seneca Epp. xli. 1; cxv. 48; apud Lact. Div. inst. vi. 25; 
De benef. iv. 25. 1; 1. 6. 3. 
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sists in pure rational sacrifices of thanksgiving, praise, and 
silent contemplation.” 

The pagan world, however, was just as conservative as the 
Jewish. The philosophers might reinterpret or allegorize the 
rites of the cults at will, but comparatively few were willing to 
neglect or radically to change the rites themselves. Lucian of 
Samosata stood almost alone in despising all worship of the 
gods, even men’s prayers.*° The Stoics as a group regarded it as 
“always appropriate to make libations and sacrifices, and to 
give of the first fruits after the manner of our fathers.’’3* Even 
Seneca, the most radical, admitted that sacrifice, when offered 
by good men, was pleasing to the gods and that in certain cases 
prayers, vows, and expiations affected the course of history.% 
Plutarch was priest of the Pythian Apollo for many years and 
could not conceive that anyone would ever have “‘sufficiently 
sacrificed, gone in procession, and led dances in honor of the 
gods.’’33 Religion, the observance of the ancestral customs, was 
very generally regarded as the foundation of the state and the 
guaranty of its stability.*4 It was this faith which inspired the 
punctilious ritual performed by Vespasian at the restoration of 
the Capitol,35 the recitation of the archaic Salian litany by the 
young Marcus Aurelius, and the offering of countless victims to 
the guardian gods of Rome by the same emperor in days of 
pestilence or war.%° 

29 Corp. Herm. i. 22, 31; v. 10 f.; xiii. 17-21; Asclepius 41; Epictetus Disc. i. 16. 15-21; 


4. 28-32; iv. 4.18; Apoll. Tyan. Epp. 26f.; apud Eus. Praep. evan. iv. 13; Numenius, 
bid., xi. 22. 

3° De sacrificio. 

31 Epictetus Ench. 31; Disc. ii. 20. 23-27; iii. 21. 12-16; Dio Chrys. xiii. 85; Min. 
Felix Oct, 6; Cornutus Summary of Greek Theology 35, cited by A. D. Nock, Conversion 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 120. 

32 De benef. i. 6. 3; Quaestiones naturales ii. 37 f. 

33 An seni resp. ger. sit 17; Maximus of Tyre Or. 8. 

34 Cic. De nat. deor. iii. 5; i. 22. 

35 Tac. Hist. iv. 53. 

3 Jul. Capitolinus Marc. Ant. iv. 1-4; xiii. 1 ff.; cf. also Tac. Amn. xii. 8; Suet. Dom. 
5, 8; Ael. Spartianus Hadrian xxii. 10; Jup. Capit. Ant. Pius xi. 5; xiii. 4. 
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Among the many religions and priesthoods of the Empire 
there were two sacramental cults which are of particular inter- 
est in a study of the Christian priesthood because both of 
them were very active in the period of its rise, namely, the 
century from A.D. 150 to 250. These were the mysteries of 
Mithra and of Isis. The early Church Fathers knew them to 
have rites of baptism and a common meal so like the Christian 
that they could be explained only as demonic imitations of the 
Christian ceremonies.37 That Christians also had contact with 
some of the other mysteries is proved conclusively by the fres- 
coes and inscription in the catacomb of Praetextatus, which 
were placed there in the middle of the third century in honor 
of “Vincentius, the high-priest of the god Sabazios.”** Unfor- 
tunately, there are not enough data to interpret the term an- 
tistes. 

The fragmentary evidence indicates that the Mithraic cult 
had a priesthood of men who had passed through a)) or many 
of the several degrees of initiation.3® Each Mithraic community 
perhaps had at its head a pater or pater patrum who was the 
summus poniijex and the pater sacrorum mentioned by Tertul- 
lian.4° The priest, sacerdos or antistes, was often, but not al- 
ways, a member of the patres.* According to one inscription, 
a man who was pater pairum was al)so magister of the ordo 
sacerdotum.* M.Cumont, in the first enthusiasm of his recon- 
struction of Mithraic ritual, doubtless drew an exaggerated pic- 
ture of the role of the priesthood. But it is quite probable that 


37 Justin A pol. i. 66; Tert. De praescr. haer. 40; De bapt. s. 


38 W. O. E. Oesterley, “The Cult of Sabazios,” in The Labyrinth, ed. S. H. Hooke 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1935), pp. 151 ff. 


39 Cf. F. Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra (2 vols.; 
Bruxelles: H. Lamertin, 1896-99); J. Toutain, Les Cudltes patens dans Empire romain 


(Paris: Leroux, 1911), II, 121-77; and F. Legge, Forerunners and Rivals of Christianity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1915), II, 224-76. 


4° De praescr. haer. 40; A pol. 8; cf. CIL vi. 749-53; 1778 f. 
CTL vi. 2271, 3727; xiv. 66, 403. 


*CIL vi. 2151. 
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the man who officiated at the seven sacraments of initiation, 


who celebrated the rites of baptism and the sacred meal, and 
who presided at dedications was the priest who offered the sac- 
rifces and libations to the higher and lower gods 

The Isiac priesthood is much better known than the Mith- 
raic. At various places there were permanent professional 
priesthoods presided over by a chief priest, but we are told 


nothing more about the hierarchy. All the priests lived in the 
temple, were marked off by the tonsure and the Isiac robes,** 
and abstained from woolen garments, wine, pork, fish, and cer- 
tain vegetables.44 Chastity was essential in the celebrant of the 
holy mysteries, and Tertullian held up the priests of Isis as 
reproachful examples of continence to professing followers of 
Christ.45 These priests served at three types of public ceremo- 
nies. At the daily services of matins and nones their duties in- 
cluded the preparation of the altar, the libation of holy water, 


and the offering of incense;“° at the spring festival of the Ploia- 
phesia they bore the relics and mysteries of the most powerful 


gods and consecrated the ship;‘? their part in the annual festival 


of the passion and resurrection of Osiris is not clearly defined.‘ 
In addition to officiating at these public ceremonies, the priests 


had the duty of advising people who desired initiation and of 
administering the initiation itself. The latter was a long process 


involving sacrifices, baptism, instruction, enactment of a ritual] 


death and resurrection, and a final banquet.‘? Thus the Isiac 


43 Apuleius Metamorphoses xi; cf. Tibullus i. 3. 30; Martial xii. 29. 19; Juvenal vi. 
534; Suet. Otho 12; CTG 6006; C7ZL X, 6445; Or. Hens. 1878, 6666; cf. also frescoes at 


Pompeii and Herculaneum, J. Leipoldt, Die Religionen in der Umwelt des Urchristentums 
(Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1926), Figs. 44, 53-57. 


44 Plutarch De Is. et Os. 4-8, 32. 


45 De exh. cast. 13. 


 Tib. i. 3. 31; Mart. x. 48. 1; Plut. De Is. et Os. 52, 79 f.; Apul. Meta. xi. 20; Arnobius 
Vii. 32. 

47 Apul. Meta. xi. 7-17. 

46 Cf, Juvenal viii, 29; vi. 533 f.; Lucan viii, 831 ff.; Min, Felix. Oct, 21; Lact. Div, 
inst. i. 21; Firm. Maturnus Dé err. prof. rel. 2: 1-4; Plutarch De Is. et Os. 30. 


49 Apul, Mela, xi, 19-24, 
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priest was an intermediary between God and man who had the 
power of revealing the mystery of eternity and preparing souls 


to meet their gods. 


{if 


Jesus and his disciples were Jews and attended both the 
temple and the synagogue.® It is true that Jesus’ major interest. 
was in the Kingdom and its righteousness, but that interest did 
not cause him to abandon the cult. It did mean that persons 
making sacrifices should come in the proper spirit and that 
abuses of the cult should be corrected. 

The first Christians in Jerusalem remained Jews. They regu- 
larly attended worship in the temple and made Solomon’s col- 
onnade a frequent meeting place.” They were faithful to Torah 
and insisted that Jesus had not come to put an end to the Law 
but to fulfil it.s3 The only Christian rite which they seem to 
have observed was a common meal; “they broke their bread 
together.’’s*+ Although Peter was the leading spirit in the be- 
ginning, the legalist James soon came to be the recognized head 
of the society.** Under his guidance, and that of his succes- 
sors, the community remained little more than a sect of Ju- 
daism. 

In addition to this Jewish, Aramaic-speaking church there 
was also very early in Christian history a Greek-speaking 
church. This was the group to which Stephen, Philip, and the 
other evangelists belonged. These Hellenists, it would seem, 
had no high regard for the temple worship and neglected the 

s° Matt. 21:23 and par.; 26:55 and par.; 21:14 f.; Mark 12:35; Luke 19:47: 91/37 
John 2: 14 ff.; 5:14; 7:28; 8:20, 59; 10:23; 18:20. 


st Matt. 5:23 f.; 8:4 and par.; 12:12 f. and par.; 15:1-20 and par.; Luke 17:14; 
John 2:13-22; Mark 12:32 ff. 


8? Acts 2:46 f.; 3:1-11; 5:12, 20, 42. 
53 Acts 21: 20-26; Matt. 5:17 f. 


s4 Acts 2:46. 
88 Acts 12:17; 15:1-29; 21:18; Gal. 1:18 f.; 2:9-12; Eus. H.£. ii. 23. 4- 18; iv. 5. 3; 
vii. 19; Epiphanius Adv. haer. Ixvi. 20. 


s6 Eus. H.E. iv. 22. 4; ili. 11} 20. 1-6; 32. 1-6. 
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ritual requirements, thus laying themselves open to the perse- 
cution in which Stephen was martyred and the rest scattered 
through Palestine and beyond it.*’ To this group of Hellenistic 
Christians, perhaps, we should credit the earliest form of the 
tradition of the Lord’s Supper as Lietzmann** has reconstructed 
it from the Gospels and Paul: ‘‘He took bread, blessed, broke 
it and said: This is my body. And he took a cup and said: This 
is my blood of the covenant for, the covenant through my 
blood).”” The Christians who believed this thought of Jesus as 
a sacrificial victim whose body was slain for the believers and 
whose blood was shed to establish a new covenant between 
God and man. Consequently, there was no need for any fur- 
ther sacrifice on the great altar in the temple. 

For a century after this, from Paul to Justin, and in certain 
areas for a longer period, Christianity clearly belonged in the 
“spiritualizing” trend which has been noted in both Judaism 
and paganism. Christ was said to be the Passover lamb who 
gave himself as a “‘fragrant offering and sacrifice to God.’’s® 
He was himself the apostle and high priest of the new religion, 
and his priesthood was unique and untransferable.°° Some- 
times it was said that the redeemed had become a “‘kingdom 
of priests” and those who suffered martyrdom served in the 
heavenly temple;* more frequently the Christian community 
was the temple of God and the individual members the dwelling- 
places of the Spirit of God.” Since they held such beliefs, it was 
natural that the early Christians should offer only spiritual sac- 
rifices of helpfulness, generosity, righteousness, purity of heart 


57 Acts 6-8. 

58H. Lietzmann, Messe und Herrenmahl: Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Liturgie 
(Bonn: A. Marcus and E. Weber, 1926), pp. 218-21. 

59IT Cor. 5:7; Rom. 3:25; 8:3; Col. 1:20; Eph. 5:2; Heb. 10:10-14; Rev. 5:6-12; 
I Pet. 1: 18-21; 2:24 f.; John 1:29, 36; I John 2:2; 4:10; Barn. 7:3, 5. 

6 Heb., passim.; Ign. Phila. 9; Polyc. Phil, 12:2; I Clem. 61:3. 

&t Rev., passim.; I Pet. 2:9; cf. Rom. 15:16. 

6 Eph. 2:19-22; I Cor. 3:161.; 6:191.; I Pet. 2:5; Barn. 4:11; 6:15; 16;6-10; 


II Clem. 9:3, 10. 
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and lips, prayer, praise, and mystical communion.** Even 
though Paul emphasized the reception of the very body and 
blood of the Redeemer who was sacrificed for men’s deliverance 
he did not regard the offering of the Eucharist as a repetition 
of that sacrifice.°* —To one looking back over the development 
of Christianity it appears as if the new religion had been en- 
gaged for the first century in differentiating itself from Judaism 
and the pagan cults, in practically all of which material sacri- 
fices were offered. 

During the century before Justin Martyr there was no uni- 
formity in ecclesiastical organization. The leaders were called 
variously apostles, inspired preachers, prophets, teachers, won- 
der-workers, missionaries, pastors, elders, bishops, and deacons. 
With the growth of the movement and the appearance of sects 
it became necessary to develop a strong leadership which would 
look after the internal government of the churches, preach and 
exemplify the true faith, and deal with heresy. Sometimes the 
power of discipline was assumed by the congregation,** some- 
times by the whole group of presbyters,® but most frequently 
by the bishop.§? It is significant, however, that the power to 
forgive sins was not claimed by these officials until the end of 
the second century. The Johannine tradition that Christ had 
given such power to all the apostles was taken to mean that 
everyone might approach God to ask for his own or another’s 
forgiveness ;** only the martyrs were recognized to have special 
privileges in according grace to those who had lapsed during 
the persecutions.°° 


“3 Phil. 2:17; 4:18; Rom. 12:1; I Cor. 14: 26-33; Heb. 13:15 £.; I Pet. 2:5; I John; 


4f.; Odes Sol. xx. 1-4; Barn. 2:4, 10; IT Clem. 3:1-4:3; 9:3, 10; Polyc. Phil. 4:3; 
Ign. Smyr. 6, 8; Eph. 13, 20; Phila. 4; Magn. 7. 


64 Cf. I Cor. 5:7; 10:14-22; 11:17-34; Phil. 2:17; 4:18; Rom. 12:1; 15:16. 
65 Matt. 18:15-18. © J Clem. 57:1. 


6? Matt. 16:17 ff.; II John 10; Ign. Phila. 8; Polyc.; Epiphanius Ado. haer. xlii. 1. 3-6 
and Pseudo-Tert. Adv. omn. haer. 6. 


6 John 20: 22 f.; I John 5:13-17; Ign. Phila. 8; Hermas Sim. ii. 5 f.; viii. 11; Man. 
xii. 6; Polyc. Phil. 4:3; I. Clem 16:1, 4; Justin A pol. i. 61, 65 f. 
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The rapid expansion of Christianity and its development as 
a distinct religion claiming to worship the only true God and re- 
fusing to bring any sacrifices in honor of the gods of the cities 
and empire invited opposition from the more conservative pa- 
gans.’° Christians were accused of being atheists.”" The apolo- 
gists met the charge by adducing the same arguments as many 
of the philosophers had used and were using, namely, that God, 
the Creator and Father of this universe, does not need blood, 
burnt-offerings, or incense, for he is perfect and needs nothing ; 
the noblest sacrifice is for us to know him as the Creator and to 
offer him bloodless and rational sacrifices.” With the coming of 
Christ al) bloody offerings had been superseded. Those who re- 
pented now cleansed themselves “‘by faith through the blood of 
Christ and his death,”?3 and brought pure sacrifices of prayer 
and thanksgiving and the imitation of the virtues of God him- 
self.7* Justin Martyr, writing at Rome in the middle of the 
second century, was the first to specify the prayers at the Eu- 
charist as the primary Christian sacrifice;’* but in the next 
thirty years the identification of the Eucharist as the Christian 
sacrifice seems to have been established.” Irenaeus claimed 
that only the species of sacrifice had been changed at Christ’s 
coming; bloody sacrifice had been abolished in favor of “the 
new oblation of the new covenant,” an offering to God of “the 
first fruits of his created things.”’?? Thus under the necessity of 
meeting pagan criticism Christian leaders brought back into 


use the ancient terminology of religion. 

7° Cf. Pliny Ep. x. 96; I Tim. 3:1-7. 

7 Cf. M. H. Shepherd, Jr., “The Early Apologists and Christian Worship,” Journal 
of Religion, XVIII (1938), 60-75. 

2 Athenagoras Suppl. pro Christ. 13; Aristides A pol. 1:10; 13:4; Justin A pol. i. 10, 
13; Diognetus 3:4 £.; Clem. Alex. Séromata vi. 5. 39. 


73 Justin Dial. 13:1; cf. 23:33 43:1. 

4 [bid, 86:6; 116:3; 117:2; A pol. i. 10, 13; Acta A pollonii 8 f., 44. 

78 Dial. 117:1; 41:2 f.; 28:5-29:1; Apol.i. 13. 

%6 Didache 14; Iren. Adv. haer. iv. 17. 4 £.; Acta Petri iii. 2 (M. R. James, The A poc- 
ryphal New Testament [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1924], p. 304). 


77 Adv. haer. iv. 17. 1-5; 18. 1-6. 
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The second century seems also to have witnessed the trans- 
formation of the communion table into an altar. When sacri- 
ficial terminology was applied to the Eucharist, it was natural to 
speak of the communicants as coming to “the altar of God” or 
“sharing in the altar.’’’* Irenaeus believed that it was God’s 
will that Christians should ‘‘offer a gift at the altar.”’ Never- 
theless, he located the altar “in heaven (for toward that place 
are our prayers and oblations directed).”’”? He was reluctant to 
leave the ancient concepts that the real temple and altar are in 
heaven and that all disciples of the Lord are priests.*° In A.D. 
180, then, Christianity regarded the Eucharist as a bloodless 
and rational sacrifice and had begun to refer to the communion 
table as an altar; but there is no evidence®™ that the officiants 
at the Eucharist were called “‘priests” in any sense that would 
distinguish them from other Christians. 

In the West the Christian priesthood appeared suddenly both 
in Rome and in Africa only twenty years after Irenaeus. The 
schismatic Hippolytus wrote in his prayer for the consecration 
of a bishop: 

Thou who knowest the hearts of all, grant to this thy servant, whom 
thou hast chosen to be bishop, {to feed thy holy flock], and to serve as thy 
high priest without blame, ministering night and day, to propitiate thy 
countenance without ceasing and to offer thee the gifts of thy holy 
church. And by the Spirit of high-priesthpod to have authority to remit 
sins according to thy commandment, to assign the lots according to thy 
precept, to loose every bond according to the authority which thou gavest 
to thy disciples, and to please thee in meekness and purity of heart, offer- 
ing to thee an odour of sweet savor.* 


That so strict a traditionalist as Hippolytus could refer to the 
bishop so unqualifiedly as a high priest indicates that the use 
of sacerdotal terminology had been well established at Rome. 


8 Acta Petri iii. 2; Acta Joh. xvi (James, op. cit. p. 260). 


79 Adv. haer. iv. 18. 4-6. 

80 Thid. 8. 2 f.; 20. 11; v. 34. 3. Soalso Ep. A post. 13, 51. 

8 “High priests” in Did. 13 is suggested by gifts to be given to the prophets and 
seems not to apply to the local bishops. 

8 4p. Trad. 3:4 ff.; cf. 9:11; 30; Philosophumena Prooem. 
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For there can be little doubt that the duties of officials as he 
set them forth in the Apostolic Tradition were those of the 
Roman church before any rift had appeared in that church. 
Perhaps the priestly bishop had appeared before the ascent of 
Zephyrinus to the episcopacy in circa A.D. 198. From Tertullian 
we gain the impression that in North Africa the use of sacer- 
dotal terminology was a recent development, because he had to 
explain that the swmmus sacerdos was the bishop.*? 

Both in Rome and in North Africa the high-priestly bishop 
was recognized to have the power to forgive venial sins. Cal- 
listus’ claim to forgive the deadly sins of adultery and fornica- 
tion was one of the factors which led to the schism at Rome, 
and there is some evidence that he or his successor soon ex- 
tended the claim to include idolatry.*4 While the evidence does 
not permit us to see how the extension was effected at Rome, we 
are able to follow it at Carthage. 

The early church had thought of idolatry as one of the deadly 
sins which only God himself could forgive. This, too, had been 
the attitude of Hippolytus and Tertullian. Nevertheless, the 
martyrs had arrogated to themselves the power to accord grace 
to those who had lapsed in the persecutions. Feeling his own 
responsibility for the church as keenly as he did, Cyprian was 
not satisfied to leave the martyrs of Carthage a free field. They 
had been too prodigal with their certificates. Yet he refused to 
make a general rule and insisted that a council must decide 
what should be done. Meanwhile, he directed that only peni- 
tent apostates who held certificates from the martyrs and who 
were on the point of death were to be received back into the 
church.*5 This was a practice which the Roman church had ini- 
tiated in the hope that thus the penitents might be strength- 
ened for the next persecution. Cyprian held his position in 

83 De bapt. 17; De exh. cast. 7. 

8s Philos. ix. 11 f.; Tert. De pud. 1, 5, 18-22; Origen De orat. xxviii. 10. Cf. L. 
Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1915), I, 212-30; B.S. Easton, The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1934), pp. 16-22. 

8s Epp. 18-20 (12-14). % Fp. 8 (2). 
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spite of an insolent letter from the confessors and some insub- 
ordination among his clergy from January, A.D. 250, until early 
in A.D. 251, when it was possible for the First Council of Car- 
thage to meet.*’ After long deliberation on the problem and on 
the Novatian schism, which had occurred at Rome over this 
very same problem, the council decided that the lapsed who 
had not actually offered the sacrifice should be restored by the 
bishop after a considerable term of penance, but that those who 
had sacrificed should be received only at the hour of death pro- 
vided they had continued penitent until that time. Although 
this was not what Cyprian had recommended in his tractate 
De lapsis, he accepted the decision. Henceforth the certificates 
of the martyrs were of no value in securing restoration from the 
bishop. A year later, when another persecution was threatened, 
the Second Council of Carthage met and decided that all the 
apostates who had repented should be admitted to immediate 
reconciliation so that the church might be strengthened for the 
trial.** In a few short years, therefore, circumstances forced a 
drastic change in the attitude of the church toward the absolu- 
tion of the idolaters. 

The chief duties of the sacerdotal order were the ancient ones 
of baptizing and offering the church’s gifts. Hippolytus let the 
sacrificial imagery run riot. Not only the Eucharist of bread 
and wine but the additional offerings of oil, cheese, and olives 
made at certain Eucharists, the agape, and the offerings of first 
fruits were all sacrifices at which the bishop, or someone whom 


he had designated, should preside.*® Tertullian®® and Cyprian” 


81 Epp. 23 (16), 34 (28). 

8 Ep. 57 (54), rf. 

89 Ap. Trad. 4:2, 11 f.; 23:1; 28:3 ff.; 26. Cf. In Dan. comm. iv. 35; Ethiopic Stat- 
ute 26 (R. A. Connolly, The So-called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1916], p. 180). 

9° Cf. De exh. cast. 7, 11; De orat. 19; De cultu fem. ii. 11; Ad uxor. ii. 8; De monog. 
10; De cor. mil. 3; De praescr. haer. 40; De spect. 13. 

9 Cf. Epp. 1 (66). 15 5 (4); 16 (0). 45 57 (54). 35 58 (56). 15 67 (68). 1; 72 (72). 25 
De dom. orat. 4, 18; cf. also De rebapt. 4 f., 10. 
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limited the church’s sacrifice to the Eucharist, but they bear 
witness to very important developments in the concept. Tertul- 
lian tells of some people who believed that when “sacrificial 
prayers” were said over the elements the bread became the 
Lord’s body and the real sacrifice which might be reserved for 
later use. Thus the corpus domini itself had become the sacri- 
fice.* A few years later Cyprian defined the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist as “the Lord’s passion.’ Since Christ offered himself 
to the Father and commanded the Eucharist to be made in 
commemoration of himself, the priest truly celebrates the rite 
when his “‘oblation and sacrifice respond to His passion.’’® The 
increasingly realistic definition of the sacrifice was part of the 
“materialization” of Christian worship referred to above. 

Although both Hippolytus and Tertullian referred to the 
bishop as high priest and the presbyters as priests,°4 and al- 
though the presbyters were subordinate to the bishop, the dis- 
tinction of title was not established. Both were called simply 
sacerdos. Tertullian in his last book, De pudicitia, thus refers 
to the bishop who claims the power to forgive sins;°> and Cyp- 
rian, even though he recognized the rights of the presbyters 
to offer and sometimes indicated their sacerdotal rank,” usually 
meant the bishop.°’ 

As a priest the bishop, to Cyprian’s mind, was God’s steward; 
he was for the time being judge in the stead of Christ.°* The 
Decian persecution, with its problem of the lapsed, and the 
heresies, with the problem of admitting into the Catholic 
church those baptized in heresy, required a strong leader. Good 
scriptural validation for the bishop’s power to deal with these 
problems was found in Deuteronomy: ‘‘And the man that will 


92 De orat. 19; De pud. 9. 94 De exh. cast. 7; Ap. Trad. 9:1-4. 

93 Ep. 63 (63). 9, 17. 98 Chap. 21. 

% Epp. 61 (58). 33 5 (4); 40 (35); 67 (68). 4; 72 (72). 2. 

97 Epp. 55 (52). 8; 57 (54). 3; 67 (68). 1. 4; 43 (40). 4; cf. Pontius Diaconus Life and 
Passion of Cyprian 1. 1 f.; 3. 35 5.15 11. 1, 7} 14. I. 

98 Ep. 59 (55)- 5- 
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do presumptuously, and will not hearken unto the priest or 
judge, whoever he shall be in those days, that man shall die.” 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, and two hundred and fifty com- 
panions perished because they opposed Aaron. Solomon, Paul, 
and Jesus all commanded reverence for the priest.°” The 
bishop, therefore, is to be obeyed. If people set themselves up 
in opposition to him, they begin heresy and schism; they are 
first to be rebuked and exhorted to turn from this wickedness; 
but, if they persist, they are to be excommunicated by the 
priestly power.*°® If they repent and confess humbly and sim- 
ply, the priest may grant absolution.'** Strangely enough, Cyp- 
rian did not cite Matt. 16:18 f. in support of the bishop’s right 
to pardon; he used it only as a support for his general author- 
sa 

Eastern Christianity was much slower to adopt sacrificial and 
sacerdotal terminology than was Western Christianity. While 
in the West the Eucharist had become a sacrifice as early as 
A.D. 150, in the East only the Syrian author of the Didache 
made that identification. The great theologians of Alexandria 
either were not aware of or did not accept the idea until almost 
a century later, when Origen indicated that the Eucharist was 
the Christian equivalent of pagan sacrificial meals.*°? In the 
West the Christian priesthood made its appearance at the very 
beginning of the third century. In the East it was not until 
Origen had been in Caesarea a good many years and long after 
he had visited Rome that he applied sacerdotal terms to the 
bishops and presbyters.!% Some of Origen’s disciples, them- 


% Epp. 3 (65); 50 (55). 4; 66 (60). 35 4 (62). 4; 43 (40). 7; 67 (68). 3. 

100 De lapsis 14; Epp. 4 (62). 4; 68 (67). 2. 

tot De lapsis 16-19, 28 f., 36; Epp. 55 (52). 17 ff., 20; 57 (54). 2315 (10). 1; 64 (59). 13 
59 (55). 16. 

102 Fp. 33 (26). 1; De unit. ecc. 4. 

103 Contra Celsum viii. 33, 57. 


104 In Num. hom. ii. 1; ix. 1; x. 2; xi. 2; In Jer. hom. xii. 3; In Lev. hom. ii. 3 f.; v. 4, 
8, 12; Vi. 3, 6; vii. 1; In Gen. hom. xvi. 5; In lib. Jesu Nave hom. x. 3; In lib. I Reg. hom. 
i. 7; In Ps. xxxvii hom. ii. 6; De orat. xxviii. 9. 
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selves bishops, laid more stress on their rights as priests. Fir- 
milian of Caesarea in Cappadocia, for example, claimed the 
power of remitting sins through his succession to the apostles.'*s 
But it is only in Syria that the priestly powers of the bishop are 
fully described in the middle of the third century. There the 
bishop and he alone is the priest. ‘‘The Levite and high priest 
is the bishop. He is the minister of the word and mediator.” 
It is through him that the oblations are offered to God.*” The 
bishop has been “‘set in the place of God Almighty” and “‘has 
put on the person of Christ”; therefore, he must conduct him- 
self as one who has authority to judge sinners and to grant for- 
giveness of sin to the repentant. ‘‘For to you bishops it is said 
in the gospel: That which ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound 
in heaven.’”!7 
IV 

The survey of the evidence has made it possible to answer 
some of the questions which prompted this study. The Chris- 
tian priesthood appeared simultaneously in Rome and in North 
Africa circa A.D. 200. There seems to be no evidence for its ex- 
istence in the East until late in Origen’s life. The fact that 
Origen and Firmilian, both of whom are known to have had 
contact with the West, are the first to mention the priestly 
powers of the bishop may indicate that the concept spread from 
the West to the East. 

The priesthood was only one aspect of the rise of the Chris- 
tian cult. Sacrificial and sacerdotal imagery had never been ab- 
sent from the Christian movement, but in the beginning these 
terms were used in a spiritualized sense. Christ’s death on the 
cross was the great sacrifice that brought to an end the ancient 
worship. A humble spirit, prayer, and praise were the true sacri- 
fices of the believers. Christ was the great high priest and medi- 


ator; the Christians, a priestly race. Between A.D. 150 and 200 
pagan criticism of the Christians for their atheism, their neglect 


ros Cyprian Ep. 75 (75). 16. 
106 Didasc. A post. 8 f. (ii. 25-28, 35). 107 Tbid. 4-7 (ii. 6-24). 
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of the recognized gods of the state, forced Christian apologists 
to rethink their teachings on God and worship and led Justin 
Martyr to identify the prayer of thanksgiving over the eucharis- 
tic elements as the Christian sacrifice par excellence. Once 
made, this identification was generally adopted because it met 
pagan criticism so neatly and, we may suspect, because it an- 
swered a vaguely felt desire of the Christians, who could not 
rid themselves entirely of the attitudes they had held as pa- 
gans. 

The identification of the Eucharist as the sacrifice meant that 
sooner or later the officiant at that rite should be called a 
“priest.’’ The two ideas are correlative, and to that extent we 
may say the priesthood was an indigenous development. The 
consciousness that the sacramental cults of Isis and Mithra, 
which made the same claims as Christianity to wash away their 
devotees’ guilt and assure them of immortality, had priests to 
administer their rites may have eased the way for the rise of 
the Christian priesthood. Certainly it was not an imitation of 
the Jewish institution. Once the idea was introduced, however, 


abundant biblical validation was found for the powers which 
the bishop had come to possess. The useiulness of the new title 


assured its permanence. 
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Prayer. By GEORGE ARTHUR Butrrick. New York and Nashville: 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 333 pages. $2.75. 

Anyone familiar with other books by Dr. Buttrick wil) approach this 
new volume with high expectations. All that the author has previously 
written about preaching has prepared us to welcome with particularly 
eager interest what he may wish to say about prayer. And no one will be 
disappointed; this is the very book we wanted and expected. It is no 
impersonal discussion, whether historical or theological. It is what any 
real discussion of prayer must be—a discussion from the inside, a confes- 
sion of faith (and of doubt), a transcript of experience (and of struggle)— 
and on that account not less thoughtful and critical but rather more so. 

The book begins with an eloquent statement of the importance of 
prayer and with a description of the meaning of prayer for Jesus. Al- 
though it would be going too far to say that the existence of God and the 
validity of prayer stand or fall together, yet it can be said that if prayer 
is a delusion, it does not much matter whether God exists or not, since, in 
that event, he would be the kind of God with whom human intercourse is 
impossible. “But if God is in some deep and eternal sense like Jesus, 
friendship with Him is our first concern, worthiest art, best resource, and 
sublimest joy. Such prayer could brood over our modern disorder, as the 
Spirit once brooded over the void, to summon a new world.’ There is a 
section on “Prayer and the World,” in which prayers of petition and of 
intercession are discussed and vindicated against various criticisms, and a 
section on “Prayer and Personality,” in which the function of prayer in 
the growth of personality is, I believe, more successfully presented. 
Through prayer we can be remade—not by prayer in some purely auto- 
matic sense but by the power of God, who can do for us and through us, 
in response to prayer, what he cannot otherwise do. The final section of 
the book, “A Way of Prayer,” is devoted to valuable suggestions of how 
prayer can be more effectively used both by individuals and by the church. 
The book is brilliantly and beautifully written and yields evidence on 
every page of the faithfulness and care with which the author has worked. 

Any criticism of so sincere and competent a book written in so devo- 
tional a spirit is in danger of seeming captious and petty, even to the 
critic. Nevertheless, I cannot refrain from expressing the judgment that 
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Buttrick has not dealt adequately with the difficulties in the way of 
petitionary and intercessory prayer. He writes as though the chief ground 
for denying the propriety and effectiveness of the kind of prayer that asks 
God to make changes in the externa) world is the view that because of a 
binding system of ‘‘natural law’? God cannot make such changes. But 
many who would go as far as Buttrick in affirming God’s freedom to act in 
unpredictable ways within his world and in asserting that he does, in fact, 
often thus act still find it inappropriate to ask him to do so. If he can 
and should act in a specified way, wi) he not do so without our asking? 
And is not our asking a breach of faith in his goodness? 

The answer is often made at this point that just as it is natural for a 
child to ask his parent for what he needs and just as a parent wants his 
child to feel free to make these requests, so it is also in the relationship 
we sustain with God and he with us. But it is mot natural for an intelli- 
gent and sensitive child to ask his parent for what he knows his parent 
knows he wants or needs. And certainly a parent, who is doing all he can 
do for his child, does not appreciate the child’s requests unless he can 
either ascribe them to the child’s immaturity and lack of understanding 
or else interpret them as growing out of a simple desire on the part of the 
child to inform the parent of what he wants and believes he needs. But 
God does know our wants and needs, and we know that he knows them. 

That God is able to work in and through me, because I pray, in ways 
in which he could not otherwise work, is clear to me; that he works in the 
world quite outside of and apart from me in ways I should not have been 
able to predict but which I can acknowledge and for which I can thank 
him is also clear; but that he works in these ways simply because I pray 
is not clear at all, and Buttrick’s book does not persuade me that he does 


or that, being good and being God, he could. 
JOHN KNox 


University of Chicago 


Amos Studies, Vol. I, Parts I, II, and III. Juttan MorGENSTERN. 
Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1941. 


Old Testament students have long been accustomed to finding each 
new publication from the prolific pen of the distinguished president of 
Hebrew Union College a veritable mine of refreshingly new insights. This 


author has an amazing facility for bringing together rays of light from the 
widest range of Hebrew culture to focus upon the point in question. It is, 


therefore, with high anticipation that one notes that the present volume— 


all of which has appeared before in Volumes XI, XII-XIII, and XV of 
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the Hebrew Union College Annual—is but the first half of a projected 
complete new commentary on Amos. 

President Morgenstern’s studies are based upon the startlingly new 
thesis that the prophet’s book, far from being an incoherent collection of 
oracles hardly to be located exactly in either time or place, is really pri- 
marily one, single, half-hour sermon delivered just before dawn on New 
Year’s Day, 751 B.C., in the crowded court of the national sanctuary of 
the Northern Kingdom at Bethel! As Volume I] is to analyze the actua) 
contents of this address, fina) judgment must be withheld; but from the 
arguments of the present volume the author’s suspicion that “this rather 
novel thesis may not find immediate and genera) approva)” seems amply 
justified. The present reviewer has no disposition to affirm that the au- 
thor is “carried away by an obsession to see New Year’s Day rites every- 
where,’ even though he does consider the occasion of the equinoctial 
sunrise (once, sunset!) entrance of Yahweh into the innermost recesses of 
his temple—compare Psalm 24 as well as Psalm 82—as the key to Solo- 
mon’s Phoenician-conceived temple, the E)isha-inspired Jehu massacre 
of the Baa) prophets, Isaiah’s call, Jeremiah’s temple address, and the 
heaven-sent fire of Elijah’s Mount Carmel victory. On the contrary, the 
chief value of the author’s contribution to Amos studies may well be his 
cognizance of the cultural and cultic background—a theme well dis- 
cussed in his third study and a significant corroboration and specific ap- 
plication of the general research of such scholars as Mowinckel, Hooke, 
Graham, and May, to say nothing of the author’s own previous prodi- 
gious production. Indeed, his interpretation of the Day of Yahweh con- 
cept as something more than military victory is but one indication of the 
promise of new insights in his forthcoming commentary. 

The second and shortest of the three studies argues from a considerably 
emended text and novel interpretation of I Kings 12:31—33, Il Kings 
15:3-5, and related passages that the earthquake which marked the 
moment of Uzziah’s affliction with leprosy as he was officiating as chief 
priest was the earthquake of Amos 1:1, and, indeed, that Amos—exactly 
two years before to the very day !—had foreseen, but not announced, this 
event as his fifth vision which came to him at the conclusion of his temple 
address! In his first study, by considerable textual emendation made 
partly for metrical reasons—for example, by deleting part of Visions IIT 
and IV (and reversing their order) and then assuming that severa) stichoi 
have been lost, and adding 3:14-15 to 9:1 to compose the fifth vision— 
President Morgenstern achieves quite symmetrical text and interprets 
admirably. His discussion of 7:10-17, into the middle of which he intro- 
duces 3:3-8 as an essential part of the biographical narrative, is very 
clear and cogent. 
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Interestingly enough, more than half of the volume does not deal 
directly with Amos, for it is an excellently written sketch of the historical 
evolution from David to Jeroboam II. Many of the points of view are 
peculiarly the author’s own, as his Kenite theory of Elijah’s origin, his 
analysis of the Covenant Code, and his relative depreciation of Elisha and 
Micaiah ben Imlah. His analysis of the social and economic history is un- 
usually well done, as in his description of the trade-route conflicts, the 
rural-urban conflict between Jerusalem and outlying Judah, and the 
gradual destruction of the middle class. His discussion of the preliterary 
prophets is most admirable. But best of all is his climactic description 
of the social and religious background and significance of Amos seen as 
nonprofessional personal prophet, second after Elijah, announcing Yah- 
weh’s necessary repudiation of his covenant with sinning Israel. Old 
Testament lovers eagerly await President Morgenstern’s second volume 
for his thought-provoking interpretations of the details of Amos’ message. 


CHARLES F. KRAFT 
Albion College 


Christian Realism. By JoHn C. BENNETT. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1941. xii+198 pages. $2.00. 

This book is well named. “Realism” is a good word gone wrong in 
recent years; but Professor Bennett redeems it by giving here a conception 
of Christian faith and action which does actually take account of good and 
evil factors. In a characteristically balanced treatment the author deals 
with the great themes of Christian theology—God, man, Christ, redemp- 
tion, sin, immortality, evil, the church—in relation to the central concern 
of Christian action in the present situation. 

Bennett does not embrace the “ beliefful realism” of Tillich but stands, 
rather, for an empirical realism which takes account of the great tradition 
of Christian thinking yet sturdily clings to the problems of the contem- 
porary scene and faces the uncertain future openly. Take this sentence, 
for example: “I believe that it [Christianity] will survive those tests [i.e., 
of honest comparison with other religions], but it would be no mistake for 
me to be a Christian now if at some distant time Christianity should be 
superseded by a religion which preserves what is valid in Christianity in 
the same way in which Christianity preserves what is valid in Judaism” 
(pp. 161-62). 

In this spirit, then, the book opens with a discussion of our present 
situation in terms of the breakdown of a unified Christendom, the suc- 
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cessful extension of military tyranny over Europe, and the accompanying 
‘descent from hope to hopelessness.’ Bennett takes me to task for at- 
tributing this change to a peculiarly European psychosis, but in the very 
article he cites I stated that America is as aware of the problem as Europe, 
and, in my Living the Christian Faith, I elaborated that same conviction. 
In fact, I contended for the very spirit of indebted independence he em- 
bodies in this volume. 

The chapter on ‘“‘God and His Activity’”’ follows—a chapter which con- 
sistently avoids the crucial question of the personality of God, even though 
the author speaks of God in personal terms and writes of divine forgive- 
ness. Four central affirmations are made. God is the Creator; God is the 
God of righteousness; God is the Lord of history; and God is the Re- 
deemer. Perhaps Professor Bennett feels that God’s existence need not 
be argued, but, if so, he has certainly lost touch with contemporary in- 
tellectuals. 

When he deals with “‘man and his possibilities,” he gives a good ap- 
praisal of Reinhold Niebuhr and goes on to make two principal points: 
‘‘Man is made in the image of God” and ‘“‘man is a fallen creature.”’ 
Nothing particularly new is asserted here, though our attention is called 
to Augustine’s optimism about man in the light of divine grace and to the 
liberals’ recognition of the folly of individual subjectivism. At the same 
time Bennett takes issue with Barth on man’s inability to have natural 
knowledge of God. 

The treatment of Christian individualism is well balanced and helpful, 
though I should be inclined to lay more stress than the author does on the 
fact of participation as a basis of community and on discreteness as a 
basis of individuality. His approach to the problem of individual and 
community is too moralistic in the sense that the ethical relation is the 
one point of view from which he treats the problem. 

The least satisfactory section of the volume, in my judgment, is that 
in which it is argued that social groups lag inevitably behind the highest 
developments in personal life. Of course, if one argues that the average 
group lags behind the highest individual, there can be no disagreement; 
but this truism throws no light on the real problem. On the other hand, 
the contention that group life is inherently inferior to individual life is de- 
cidedly open to argument. The reasons advanced on pages 66-69 seem to 
me unconvincing: “‘the fact that every generation must face afresh the 
problem of growing up” is just as much a basis for institutional superiority 
because of cumulative experience; ‘‘ the astonishing contrast between what 
we know of the kindness and loyalty of individuals and the behavior of 
nations” overlooks the callousness and stupidity of many individuals 
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whose only glimpse of international obligation is given them by the gov- 
ernment; ‘‘the complexity of social problems and the precariousness of all 
our judgments” is surely no more difficult for institutions than for indi- 
viduals; and “‘the tendency to rationalize the interests of our own group”’ 
is hardly greater than the tendency to rationalize private, personal in- 
terests. 

In his discussion of “ Christians in Society” the author resolves the per- 
sistent dilemma of personal and social gospels and replies to many recent 
attacks on the American social-gospel movement. He frankly declares 
that we must combine Jesus’ teaching with modern empirical knowledge 
if we are to have a sound Christian ethic, and in this section he makes a 
splendid contribution on the relation of Christian standards and technical 
knowledge in ethical decisions. This is the solidest chapter in the book 
and worth in itself the price of the whole volume. While the definition of 
pacifism is oversimplified, what is said about its rightful place in the 
church warrants careful study. Indeed, this section, pages go-112, might 
well be published separately as a pamphlet on the issue of pacifism. 

Chapter v, on “The Movement of Redemption” deals with the author’s 
Christology and his view of the church; it outlines a useful summary but 
is not developed in sufficient detail to make technical criticism feasible. 
The Appendix on the problem of evil is an article reprinted with revisions 


from the Journal of Religion. 
EpwIn E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


The Andover Liberals: A Study in American Theology. By DANIEL Day 
WIL.LIAMs. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. 203 pages. $2.00. 
Historical analysis and theological criticism combine to make this book 

an unusually suggestive study of theological liberalism. For a decade 

from 1884 to 1893 Andover Theological Seminary professors had for their 
house organ the Andover Review. Together with like-minded clergymen, 
these inheritors of the faith of Calvinist orthodoxy, for the perpetual care 
of which the Seminary had been founded, singled out for their considera- 
tion three major developments in thought and culture: the idea of a 
changing world and the relativity of moral standards, which centered in 
the concepts of evolution and progress; the criticism which applied the 
principle of development to the origin and history of Christian doctrine 
itself; and the problem involved in viewing personality as conditioned by 
social factors and involved in social conflicts. The issue was first joined 
over an apparently peripheral question regarding the fate of the heathen 
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who died without hearing the gospel. The “‘new theology” of Andover 
developed the notion of a future probation, ultimately abandoning that 
idea in favor of the theory of the gradual education of the race. The issue 
may seem remote, but only until we translate it into other formulations 
of the fundamental and continuing problem of the relation of the church 
and the world. 

Dr. Williams by his painstaking study of these Andover liberals vali- 
dates his judgment that superficial generalizations about liberalism have 
no sound basis if liberalism be considered as a historical whole. He is not 
content, however, with historical analysis. He passes a twofold judgment 
on the movement he has so carefully traced. 

First of all, he distinguishes between the elements that are basic in the 
liberal tradition and those which are not. In its doctrines of man and 
salvation, for instance, what is not essential is agreement as to the degree 
to which men can approximate the life of love and as to the supernatural 
interpretation of the character of Jesus. Similarly in regard to the doc- 
trine of social progress, Dr. William declares categorically that most of 
the beliefs which critics have attacked in the liberal position are not 
essential to it. It is possible to apply the conception of development and 
improvement to the history of social institutions without holding that the 
perfect society will ever be reached or that progress will occur at a given 
rate or always in the direction of improvement. Nor is the particular form 
of the liberal criticism of culture basic. Yet, as the author so sagely points 
out, “to state a belief in progress is after all to state a criticism of things 
as they are.’’ And that chalks up to the permanent credit of liberalism, 
even though the liberal needs more fully than he has to realize the depths 
of the struggle for power and to give greater heed to the church. 

Dr. Williams’ second judgment is that liberalism’s greatest weakness or 
want of clearness has been in its theory of Christian knowledge. Here it is 
no longer possible to distinguish between the essential and nonessential 
elements in the liberal epistemology because it is so “‘characteristically 
vague and shifting.’’ Three principal positions on knowledge may be dis- 
cerned: (1) a developmental theory of doctrine is combined with an 
absolutistic conception of the revelation of God in Christ; (2) reason and 
experience enable one to know God; (3) scientific knowledge must be 
supplemented by intuition. Here is ‘‘a disorganized jumble of evidences 
which only the patient criticism of later liberals may succeed in making 
into a consistent whole.’’ But whatever solutions we may in our turn 
give to this unsolved problem bequeathed to us by the earlier liberalism, 
we shall do well not to overlook the permanent worth of their achieve- 
ment of the insight that no theology is all true or all false and that theo- 
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logical truth is to be found through mutual sharing and criticism of differ- 
ent points of view. 

Most of the recent criticism of liberalism has come from the side of a 
revived orthodoxy. Not so Dr. Williams’. His standpoint is not that of 
the right but of the left, a humanistic and experimental naturalism. He 
believes that criticism from the left has more to offer constructively to 
liberalism than criticism from the orthodox right. After all, in so far as 
orthodoxy’s criticism of liberalism is valid, the result is a swing of liberal- 
ism round the circle back to the point whence it took off. Criticism from 
the left, however, focusing as it does mainly on the issue of the experi- 
mental verification of religious knowledge, gives hope of opening up fresh 
insights. Most of all it will show whether the faith of liberalism is based 


on reality or illusion. 
A. C. McGrrrert, Jr. 


Pacific School of Religion 


Faith and Nurture. By H. SHELTON SmitH. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1941. xii+ 208 pages. $2.00. 

Many will be surprised at the point of view and argument of this book, 
coming as it does from this particular professor of Christian ethics and 
religious education in the Divinity School of Duke University. It is, 
throughout, an avowed criticism of modern religious education, bringing 
it to book for its liberal theological implications and consequent aims and 
method. Current religious education, inspired by such men as Bushnell, 
Coe, and Bower, with the shadow of Dewey falling across its twentieth- 
century portion, the author believes to be unfortunately determined by an 
“outmoded” theology and an unsound pedagogical theory. Its theological 
creed he summarizes as belief in the immanence of God; belief that worthy 
personality and the Kingdom of God are realizable through human 
growth; that possibilities of goodness are of the very nature of man; and 
that the historical Jesus—rather than the mythical Christ—should be 
central in Christian nurture. Pedagogically, it relies on the initiative of 
the individual] learner working in the realm of experience. All this, Smith 
asserts, belongs in the thought of the pre-war era and, hence, is ‘‘out- 
moded,” Religious education, he says, should revise its theory and 
method according to the “newer currents of religious thought.’ These are 
said to offer in the place of liberalism the conceptions of God as transcend- 
ent sovereign, of religious knowledge as available only through revelation, 
of human worth and realization of the Kingdom of God as possible only 
through divine initiative and redemption of otherwise worthless and he)lp- 
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less man, and of Jesus Christ as supernatural fact without which human 
existence would be devoid of meaning. “Faith,” as Smith employs the 
term, is that system of concepts which makes up traditional Christian 
belief and is referred to by the orthodox as “the gospel’”’ and as God’s 
revelation in and through Christ. “Nurture” seems to be, for him, the 
process of indoctrinating the rising generation in these concepts. 

The author’s method is critically to expound the salient aspects of the 
theological and pedagogical theory and practice of modern religious educa- 
tion, closing each chapter with what he believes to be the theological re- 
orientation demanded of it in view of its true function in the Christian 
church. The clearness and fairness with which the critical expositions of 
liberalism are made are most admirable. The author’s challenge to re- 
ligious education to serve well its day, his erudite grasp of modern re- 
ligious education movements, and the timeliness of the presentation of 
this particular view make the book unquestionably valuable to the rank 
and file of religious educators of today. 

Having said this, the reviewer must take emphatic exception to the 
main contention of the book and to the a priori viewpoint that maintains 
it. The four-point creed which Smith ascribes to liberal religious educa- 
tion is empirically based. Therefore, instead of charging this ‘‘outmoded”’ 
creed to the influences of the pre-war culture, his readers had a right to 
expect him to attack at its base and show them why he thinks the em- 
pirical method should be given up. For it is the empirical scientific ap- 
proach, rather than a pre-war culture, that has made modern religious 
education liberal. 

Smith takes for granted that we are worse off for the liberalism of 
modern religious education. By implication he thus assumes that the 
liberal view of modern religious education has been tried and found want- 
ing. Has it? Haven’t some such doctrines as the neo-orthodox are now 
recommending prevailed in the Sunday schools across the land all these 
years except for a small minority of cases here and there? Why not 
charge failure to them? 

The author’s own depreciation of values in the liberal view appears in 
such statements as the following: “‘.... Christ himself became for a 
growing number of liberals little more than the ethical prophet of Naza- 
reth”’ (p. 26). “When the eighth-century Prophets . . . . sought to create 
religious vitality, they did not attempt to do this merely by uncovering 
the spiritual values inherent in their contemporary culture” (p. 64). The 
suggestion in these passages is that the reader should not be so foolish as 


to pin his faith to a ‘‘merely”’ or a “‘little more than.’”’ But only the very 
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suggestible readers will fail to see that these “‘merely’s” and “‘little more 
than’s”’ are values that the author must have seen as through a dark glass. 

In these examples one also sees at times the rationalizer at work and 
the logical begging of the question to which the a priori representative of 
orthodoxy is frequently driven. The work of the eighth-century prophets 
and of Jesus, it is held, must have been a supernatural intervention from 
beyond the human sphere of experience and action, since man is assumed 
to be utterly incapable of advance. But who can say that these men—the 
prophets with their insight and Jesus with his moral excellence—are not 
themselves genuine specimens in proof of man’s inherent power to grow 
and improve? 

Finally, one wonders whether the author has seriously faced the logic 
of his contention that a system of abstract theological] concepts such as he 
proposes be taught to children. It can’t be done with justifiable assur- 
ance of any such experience and character outcome as he seems to imagine. 

This book should be read by those liberals who need the inadvertent 
suggestions it makes of the soundness of the fiberal view. It should be 
read by the neo-orthodox for its equally inadvertent showing of how un- 
tenable is their view. Indeed, liberals may well count on this book unin- 
tentiona)ly to win further victories for liberal religious education in the 
battle so well begun by Harrison Elliott’s Can Religious Education be 
Christian? while the neo-orthodox wi)) hardly be ab)e to say more for their 
champion than that he was clear and courteous in his criticism and per- 
sonafly loyal to “the faith.” 


Ira A. Morton 
Lligf Schoo of Theology 


Now We Must Choose. By HENRY NELSON WIEMAN. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. 245 pp. $2.00. 

The term “democracy”? has become a fetish by which potency is im- 
parted to all kinds of preconceived notions and special interests. Pacifists 
and militarists alike appropriate it to themselves. Employers’ associa- 
tions define it in terms of. unrestrained economic individualism: com- 
munists in the United States apply it to the new Russian Constitution. 


In this volume Professor Wieman takes up the quest for a faith for de- 
mocracy. Characteristically, he finds creative interaction to be the in- 


dispensable element in the definition and preservation of democratic life. 
Professor Wieman believes that the traditional forms of the democratic 
faith have become hollow under the impact of technology and science, 


and in identification with “an antiquated economic and political struc- 
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ture.’’ A new faith cannot be erected soundly on the basis of isolationism 
or interdependence, moralism or compromise, altruism or idealism. Nor 
is the traditional doctrine of individualism an adequate foundation, 
though the release of the individual is crucial in a democracy. Rather, 
democracy must build on a new level. “In the past democracy rested 
primarily upon the release of the individual under a common tradition 
which for the most part harmonized the interests of the released indi- 
viduals. Henceforth it must rest primarily upon the mutual interpretation 
of conflicting interests to one another.” 

Having gone so far, Professor Wieman is back on familiar ground. He 
proceeds to explicate the role of creative interaction in the development 
of individual personality, in the definition of human good or value, in 
relation to other modes of human association, and in the creation of a 
faith adequate for the time. Before he has finished, he has used this one 
concept to define democracy, personality, humanity, value, true com- 
munity, “‘the people,” “the very best that Christianity has to offer,” and 
God, as we)) as the more va)uable aspects of conflict, co-operation, fellow- 
ship, purpose, love, hate, suffering, and the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Thereby creative interaction is given such extension that it comes to 
have practically no intension; used to explain everything, it really ex- 
plains almost nothing. Many readers might agree with its implications 
for metaphysics or epistemology (¢.g., “the meaningful order of the world 
is not discovered but created’’). Others would find it illuminating when 
applied to the growth of personality. Still others might accept the 
axiology which results, though it seems to confuse the context of value 
with value itself. There may be persons who can find the author’s defini- 
tion of religion meaningful in the present world. But even the most ardent 
disciple would be compelled to grant that creative interaction becomes 
both ubiquitous and nebulous before analysis of it is finished. Professor 
Wieman himself confesses at one place that it is a thin and “rarefied” 
element, “something like the air.” At another he describes it as “like 
some rare wild flower or timorous creature whose beauty has filled the 
world with its fame, but which has been so rarely seen and in such fleeting 
vision that people think it must be an apparition come from another 
world..... ” The use of the concept clearly passes into absurdity when 
it is employed to impart meaning to such practices as sweeping the floor, 
searching out the needs of new-born infants, quarreling with one’s wife, 
and reading one’s persona) love letters to the family and the landlady. 


Bondage to a single concept becomes especially unfortunate in the 
analysis of democracy, even if the concept is one designed to mediate all 
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other concepts. Vet Professor Wieman [eaves no doubt about the identi- 
fication of democracy and creative interaction. ‘Creative interaction is 
the only thing that is inseparable from democracy as it takes on new 
systems of social order and casts off old ones.” As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, his extended analysis of creative interaction gives almost no guid- 
ance for the understanding or preservation of democracy. As a concrete 
example of the way in which the interaction works, he cites the social-unit 
plan of W, C, Phillips, He admits that the application of the plan has 
been halted in each instance thus far because, as he says, ‘“‘professional 
politicians and some business men manoeuvyered to cut off financial sup- 


port.’ At another place he laments that “there are today many men who 


would rather hold fast to the easy wealth and easy power of a privileged 
position in the social order than change the order in such a way that crea- 


tive interaction may occur more widely and deeply among the people.” 
But such difficulties are of the very essence of democratic problems, just 
as they are crucial in any other kind of society, and they are not to be 
solved simply by heaping creative interaction on the heads of the power- 
ful and the selfish. 

Professor Wieman recognizes the occasional necessity of force, though 
surmising that ‘“‘when mutual interpretation becomes the chief resource 
the enemy tends to become less hostile.” While his whole position hinges 
on the fact that democracy involves not only the question of harmony but 
also that of pervasive and continuous conflict, he dismisses the problem of 
coercion in a few sentences and generally seems to assume that differ- 
ences can be settled by mutual discussion. 

In emphasis Professor Wieman reverses the real order of dependence: 
Instead of emphasizing the fact that democracy underlies the possibility 
for extensive and free creative interaction, and then examining democracy 
on its own terms, he passes quickly to the assumption that creative inter- 
action underlies democracy. This assumption is dubious on nearly all 
historical, economic, and political grounds. Very little is said, however, 
about democracy in any of these respects. The author really takes the 
present crisis of democracy as a framework within which to expound 
again his theories of creative interaction, with adventitious references to 
the problems of democratic faith and action. The title of nearly every 
chapter is a misnomer. 

The book is very readable, though somewhat repetitious. The style is 
marred by inordinate fondness for such terms as “rat-trap,’”’ ‘dust 
storm,’ and “blockage.” There are several unfortunate errors in citation: 
for example, Peter Drucker in one place becomes Paul, and Wilbur Urban 
is consistently William, 
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Many sections of the book, if incorporated into other contexts, would 
be of extraordinary pertinence and worth. The need for a full-orbed 


language is brilliantly presented, and there is a beautifully mystical 
chapter on “the people.” The social irresponsibility of individualists, in- 
cluding academic specialists, is analyzed with rare penetration. 


Liston Pope 


Yale University 


The Ideologies of Religion. By Grorcr P. Concer. New York: Round 
Table Press, Inc., 1940. viii-+-271 pages. $2.50. 


“In these tumultuous days religion is assailed more openly and defended 
more uncompromisingly than at any time for centuries,.... The con- 
viction deepens that sooner or later the problem of religion will have to be 
faced in a new way, however bold and untried it may be. In this book an 


attempt is made to understand the situation and to suggest how to deal 


constructively with it” (p. v). Professor Conger uses this statement of a 
problem and promise of a solution to invite readers to peruse his book. 
He has been remarkably successful in doing just what he promises to do. 

Much the greater portion of the book is devoted to leading his readers 
“to understand the situation,” by presenting a review of contemporary 
philosophies of religion. The author employs the very suggestive analogy 
of the spectrum to indicate the relations between these systems. 

The philosophies, like a dome of many-colored glass, stain the white radiance 
of religion. With surprising aptness, the principal ideologies of religion can be 


exhibited as a kind of spectrum, as if the light from some Object had been re- 


fracted through the prism composed of various historic cultures and schools of 


thought, each with its atomic individua) minds thrown into vibration, and had 


cast upon a screen a rainbow image, extending through a range of different 


wave-lengths |p. 1). 


Much as the infra-red and ultra-violet waves form limits at either end and 
beyond the normal spectrum, so occultism and economic nationalism are 
extremes that are beyond the range of norma! consideration as views of 
religion. Other “‘ideologies”’ are arranged in this order: mysticism, super- 
naturalism, idealism, pragmatism, evolutionism, naturalism, and human- 
1sm. 
In dealing with each system of thought, Professor Conger sets forth 
the main features of the “‘ideology” with a very effective economy of lan- 
guage. He is able to suppress detail without landing in superficiality. 
From a summary of the position, he moves on to the principal forms of 
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reasoning employed to support it, then presents his evaluation of its ele- 
ments of strength and weakness. This review of contemporary philoso- 
phies of religion is done with clarity and simplicity, yet the documenta- 
tion is thorough and the interpretations take into account most of the 
literature relevant to the topic. 

Whereas fourteen chapters are devoted to the task of review, only one 
is used to set forth the author’s own ideas as to “how to deal construc- 
tively” with the problem of the philosophical interpretation of religion; 
but this is a very important and suggestive chapter. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Conger will find occasion in the near future to develop 
thoroughly the treatment suggested here in brief form. He has two basic 
suggestions. One of these is a comprehensive theory for the interpreta- 
tion of nature which was presented in his earlier work, A World of Epito- 
mizations. The other is a theory of perception emphasizing the fact of 
selection and neglect. The factors determining these functions of selection 
and neglect constitute ‘the horizons of thought.’’? This theory also has 
been developed extensively in his book by that title. In their first presen- 
tation these two ideas were developed in relation to the whole range of 
philosophic thought, while here they are specifically used in the area of 
religion. The conclusion is that ‘‘the Object [of religious devotion] is that 
trend or process in nature and history which ‘makes good.’ ”’ 

This idea of God Professor Conger develops further by answering 
eight questions which he thinks are not answered adequately by other 
religious naturalists. As to whether this Object is “definite or indefinite,” 
he answers: “‘as definite as goodness in the world,”’ but no study of values 
is an exact science and “indefiniteness need not be fatal.” He is sure that 
God is not finite in the sense of being completely known, and he is infinite 
only in the sense of to-be-more-fully-explored. One or many? He is sure 
that God is not one in the sense of an object that can be separated from 
other objects as one among many, but he is inclined to agree with Meland 
that “in worship we see the plurality of the world under the aspect of 
unity.” In answer to the question, ‘‘Is the religious Object material or 
spiritual?” he holds that this manufactured dichotomy is extremely in- 
iquitous, a holdover from primitive animism and a pseudo-problem. The 
new interpretations of matter in philosophy and science preserve many 
of the values of the older emphasis on ‘the spiritual” and get rid of many 
of the crudities. These interpretations “‘help to strengthen the tendency 
in contemporary religious naturalism to revalue the physical world and 
find in it the Object of religious devotion.”’ Is God personal or imper- 
sonal? Professor Conger holds that modern views of personality will not 
sustain the older theological contention for a personal God, but the es- 
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sential religious values sought in such a view are on good ground. Neither 
is God purposeful in the sense of ends-in-view, but the universe does ex- 
hibit ‘‘trends” which are a part of the religious Object. Finally, the good- 
ness of God is his surest characteristic. 

The constructive portion of the book places Professor Conger in close 
association with H. N. Wieman, B. E. Meland, A. N. Whitehead, R. B. 
Perry, General Smuts, Lloyd Morgan, S. Alexander, and Shailer Mathews, 
the chief bearers of the tradition of religious naturalism in contemporary 


philosophy of religion. 
EDWIN RUTHVEN WALKER 


Central College 
Fayette, Missouri 


The Doctrines of Ministerial Order in the Reformed Churches of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. By JAMES L. AINSLIE. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1940. ix-++272 pages. $3.50. 

The new interest that has arisen in the history of the doctrine of the 
ministry should assure to this book a good number of eager readers. Dr. 
Ainslie has taken his task with due seriousness, and his pages show the 
marks of patient labor. He possesses a talent for classification and employs 
a plain style remarkable for lucidity and directness. While his interest is 
primarily in doctrine, the actua) functioning of the ministry does not 
escape his attention. Although he “does not profess unreservedly to sup- 
port all the Reformed Church views dealt with” in the study, he treats 
the typical Reformed teachings sympathetically throughout and fre- 
quently sets them forth favorably by contrast with Anglican and Roman 
Catholic positions. The informed reader will not fail to recognize and 
applaud the painstaking research which distinguishes this book from many 
generalizing disquisitions in the history of Christian thought. Yet such 
are its limitations that it has to be classed as an exploratory rather than 
a definitive work. 

Ainslie points out that a common ministry was recognized among the 
Reformed churches and attributes its distinctive character to the genius 
of Calvin, though he also holds that “the general character of it owes 
something to the form of government of the Swiss states.’ Under mo- 
narchical governments it felt and reacted to the state’s hostility. Our au- 
thor gives a somewhat argumentative exposition of the struggle in Eng- 
land between the presbyterian and the prelatical principle. Emphasis is 
laid upon scriptural preaching as the prime function of the Reformed pas- 
tor. Illustrating from a statement of Gwalter of Zurich, Ainslie remarks 
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that preaching “‘became something of a sacerdotal act.”’ He strongly in- 
sists on the adherence of the Reformed churches to the principle of min- 
isterial equality and regards Pannier’s argument for a contrary view as 
“special pleading.” He holds that Calvin in the /nstitutes (IV, iv, 4) 
“considered prelacy wrong.” The oft-quoted letter of Calvin to the king 
of Poland (1554) is interpreted as not implying a recognition of episcopacy. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Ainslie in many instances ignores significant parts 
of the evidence. There is, for example, no mention of Calvin’s friendly 
letters to Archbishop Cranmer, whom he addressed as “reverende Do- 
mine,” “‘illustrissime Domine,” and “‘ornatissime Praesul” (Calvini opera 
[Corpus Reformatorum ed.], XIII, 682; XIV, 312 f.). Nor is any mention 
made of his letter to Somerset of October 22, 1548. This long letter of 
urgent advice has no suggestion that episcopacy should be abolished. In- 
stead Calvin lays upon the bishops and parish clergy (episcopi et parochi; 
French text: evesques et curez) the duty of caring for discipline. The fail- 
ure to notice such evidence as this reduces seriously the value of Dr. 
Ainslie’s conclusions. 

The treatment of Knox’s opinions on prelacy seems to this reviewer 
equally if not even more unsatisfactory. One notes the failure to present 
the evidence regarding the Reformer’s rejection of the see of Rochester, 
and a very dubious interpretation of his relation to the “‘tulchan” bishop- 
ric of St. Andrews. Even if it could be shown that Knox would never will- 
ingly have tolerated episcopacy in Scotland, there is proof that he did 
not adopt such an attitude with respect to England. In his Brief Exhorta- 
tion to England (1559) written during the process of the Elizabethan settle- 
ment, Knox advocates the radical reform but not the abolition of episco- 
pacy. I quote a passage which should have been noted and weighed by 
Dr. Ainslie: 


Thirdly, let no man be charged in preaching of Christ Jesus above that which 
one man may do: I mean that your bishopricks be so devided that of every 
one as they be nowe (for the most part) be made ten..... For your prowde 
prelates great dominions and charge (impossible by one man to be discharged) 
are no parts of Christ’s ministerie but are the maintenance of the tyrannie first 
invented and yet reteyned by the Roman Antichrist [Laing, Works of Kz.0x, 
V, 518 £.]. 


Our author might also have noted that Knox in numerous letters (albeit 
most undiplomatically) sought the good will of Elizabeth and that he 
sent his sons to be educated for the ministry in England. 

Dr. Ainslie’s exposition of the views held by Reformed theologians on 
apostolic succession can hardly be said to clarify that difficult topic. A 
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quotation from Jean Claude’s Historial Defence of the Reformation has 
the effect of misleading the reader with regard to Claude’s real teaching 
on succession. Claude, in fact, earnestly denies that the ministry was ex- 
tinct in the pre-Reformation church. It was “‘preserved, not only de jure 
.... but de facto.” “Although the Latin Church before the Reformation 
was very much corrupted, the Essence of the Ministry did not fail to be 
preserved in it.” These words, on pages 92 and 97 of the edition used by 
Dr. Ainslie, suggest the emphasis of Claude’s sustained argument, but 
Ainslie gleans from his pages merely a commonplace recognition of the 
continuity of the church. 

The omission from authorities cited of such first-rank Reformed theo- 
logians as Voet, Turretin, and Heidegger is puzzling in a book that pro- 
fesses to examine seventeenth-century Reformed theology. 

One is forced to the judgment that a comprehensive and balanced 
treatment of Dr. Ainslie’s subject is still to seek. There are indications 
that a just evaluation of the Reformed doctrine of ministerial order would 
separate it much less sharply than he has done from the position of some 
interpreters of the ministry in the Anglican and other episcopal commun- 
ions. Yet the book should be cordially welcomed as a contribution to 
knowledge in a special field. May it stir up others to shed light where the 
shadows still lie! 

There are very few mere errors in the book. “Another called Wake”’ 
(p. 180) is hardly a suitable identification of a rather distinguished arch- 
bishop. The last sentence of the book refers to Calvin’s inscription in an 
album, as recorded by Doumergue, of the words: ‘Christ triomphe, Christ 
régne, Christ commande.” It should be observed that these words are 
not, in fact, Calvin’s own but are interesting as an instance of his familiar- 
ity with medieval phrases, if not merely with French coinage; for 
“Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat”’ is an acclaim in the 
laudes sung at royal coronations from the eighth century and an inscrip- 


tion on some coins of Capetian and Valois kings. 
Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


God and Philosophy. By E1tenne Gitson. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1941. xviilit+147 pages. $2.00. 

The thesis of this stirring book runs about as follows: the medieval 
philosophers solved the metaphysical problem of God, whereas the Greeks 
were never able to reconcile the religious idea of God with philosophical 
principles (because of defects both in their religion and in their philos- 
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ophy); modern thought has represented a falling-away from medieval 
(Thomistic) insight. The Greek gods were many, while philosophy sums 
up its knowledge in one highest something, such as the Platonic idea of 
good; the Greek gods were persons who acted, made choices, while philo- 
sophical principles were things each with a certain essence, which was 
what it was by necessity. Greek philosophy was not “‘existential’’ (Gilson 
cleverly employs the current jargon), whereas the God of religion is the 
“Tam,” sheer existence becoming the defining trait of deity. But since 
things in general are not such as to exist by definition, the ‘‘I am”’ or the 
“He who is” represents a metaphysically higher and indeed highest pos- 
sible level of existence, from which monotheism naturally follows. Lesser 
gods cannot be gods at all, since they cannot exist in and of themselves. 
Even Plotinus did not reach the insight into the existential nature of 
deity. The One of Plotinus, from which all being proceeds, is rather an 
It than a He, for though not determined by anything other than itself 
the One is determined by its own nature; he (or it) “‘not only is what he 
has to be, but he acts as he has to act on account of what he necessarily 
The Christian God, on the contrary, has no essence preceding his ac- 
tion, but he is himself “a pure act of existing, taken as such and without 
any limitation, necessarily . . . . all that which it is possible to be.” Ap- 
parently Gilson does not see the objection that arises at this point. What 
becomes of the notion of choice, of freedom, in a being which necessarily 
is all that it is possible to be? What alternative to what he is or does can 
there be for God? He could not have been in any way other than he is; 
for to be all that is possible is the only possibility which his being admits. 

What Thomists must say is that while God is all that he might be, and 
hence the only “thing” he might be, he does not do all that he might do. 
If, then, he had done otherwise than as he actually does, he would still 
have been, in all respects and absolutely, just what he is. In short, we 
have an absolute independence of being from doing—a dualism which, I 
suggest, ruins any possible meaning of either. In addition, I contend, it 
is meaningless to say that God is pure “‘act,”’ if to this act there is no 
alternative, for we mean by action, as distinct from the mere being of in- 
active things, like tables and chairs, precisely the choice between open 
alternatives. Again, when Gilson says that ‘‘ because the supreme Thought 
of Aristotle was not the pure Act of existing, its self-knowledge did not 
entail the knowledge of all being, both actual and possible,” he is suggest- 
ing a similar paradox. If God’s self-knowledge entails the knowledge of 
all being, then God is able to know which among possible things are ac- 
tual and which are merely possible, only because this distinction between 


is. 
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actual and possible is involved in the “self”? which he knows. But since it 
is contingent which possible things are actual, God’s selfhood must contain 
contingency. Had other things been actual, his self-knowledge would have 
been correspondingly different. The Thomist answer is to assert that the 
relations of God to contingent things are relations for the things but not 
for God. So then God knows and loves us, but he could say to us, ‘My 
relations to you are nothing to me; indeed, I have no relations to you.” 
I submit that this position is not remarkably lucid. 

Gilson seeks to show that modern philosophy has progressively lost the 
insight into the self-existent active character of God. Of modern philoso- 
phy down to fairly recent times I believe this is largely true, but perhaps 
a chief reason why the insight was partly lost was that it was never, even 
in the Middle Ages, clearly and consistently expressed. During the last 
eighty years philosophers and theologians have been working out a new 
conception of self-existence which is free from the paradoxes of the older 
conception. The disjunction—either a being exists through another, and 
its nonexistence is therefore possible, or the being exists through itself, 
and its existence is then necessary through and through and it is in every 
respect all that it is possible for it to be—has been shown to be a false 
disjunction. There is a third case to consider, namely, that the being ex- 
ists necessarily so far as possessed of some essence which distinguishes it 
from all individual beings other than itself; but that it also has nonessen- 
tial qualities or accidents which truly, though not necessarily, qualify it. 
(That it must have some accidents or other may be necessary—part of the 
essence.) A being can exist necessarily even if its entire content is not 
necessary. And unless the necessary being has contingent aspects, its self- 
knowledge cannot entail the knowledge of contingent things. 

A similar neglect of a third possibility for thought is involved in most 
Thomistic arguments. For instance, Gilson bids us choose between Thom- 
ism and Kant (or Comte), as though the way to do justice to a neglected 
alternative in metaphysics were to abandon metaphysics for agnosticism 
or positivism! (Kant, indeed, was not entirely without metaphysics, but 
he failed to correct the chief errors in Thomistic metaphysics, such as the 
idea that God is in every respect unchanging, and he also added some 
errors of his own, for instance, a deterministic view of change. There is 
not the least reason to suppose that the truth must lie in one or the other 
of systems logically related to each other as are those of Aquinas and of 
Kant.) 

Gilson is effective in his criticisms of Jeans and Eddington, and his in- 
terpretation of Greek thought is very valuable. What he seems to have 
missed is, on the one hand, the full meaning of the biblical “I am,” and, 
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on the other, the most positive trend in recent theology and metaphysics. 
Granting that the highest thing is more than a mere something—is, as 
Gilson says, a somebody—it is also true that a somebody cannot in all 
his being be all that it is possible for him to be, even though the somebody 
exists necessarily. The principle that possibility cannot be exhaustively 
actualized is an ultimate law of existence as such, quite as ultimate as 
any law of causality or other principle by which the existence of God could 
be established. To try to exalt God beyond this law only degrades him 
beneath it. The meaning of modern thought lies not in Thomas Aquinas, 
who preceded it, but in Whitehead and men like him, who (relatively 
speaking) consummate it. The book, with all Gilson’s usual brilliance, de- 


serves a grateful—and wary—reception. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


University of Chicago 
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BRUNTON, PAUL. The Hidden Teaching beyond Yoga. New York: Dutton, 1941. 413 
pages. $3.50. 

This is the author’s eighth book dealing with oriental mysticism, and he promises 
still another which will be the culmination of all the rest and will “humbly endeavor 
to ascend intellectually the highest peaks of human thought.” Although he is widely 
read in both philosophy and modern science, it is not as the disinterested Western stu- 
dent that he writes but as the ardent disciple. He is a convinced mystic who has par- 
ticipated in the meditations and practices of oriental yogis in ancient hermitages and 
has even been initiated into their mysterious fraternities. In this volume he undertakes 
to go beyond religion, mysticism, and yoga, all of which he regards as paths to truth, 
and approach the final goal of ‘“‘philosophica] discernment” of ultimate truth. Not 
that this ultimate truth ever can be uttered. Its supramystical quality transcends that 
possibility. But the ‘‘road that leads to such sublime realization may be mapped out 
for the ardent seeker.” This, the author feels, has been well begun in the present volume 
and will be completed in the next. The insights approached, he maintains, correspond 
with the ancient wisdom taught by the yogis five or perhaps even seven thousand years 
ago and find support in the discoveries of the most modern science, especially physics. 
This is a good book to be read by those who wish to know how the oriental mystic pur- 
sues his search for truth, but it will be quite unconvincing to most toughminded Occi- 
dentals.—CHARLES T, HOLMAN. 


Howe ts, THomas H. Hunger for Wholeness: Man’s Universal Motive. Denver: 

World Press, 1940. 307 pages. $3.00. 

This book has an important idea. The author claims, and I think rightly, that he has 
found a certain pervasive character of the world which he traces through the physical, 
biological, and social] levels of nature. He studies it in the form of love, beauty, religious 
faith, liberty, and social growth. For the most part he draws upon well-established 
factual] materia] in the physical and social sciences, in literature, history, and common 
sense. He points out something that is implicit in this mass of material which is for the 
most part ignored. He calls it ‘‘Wholeness,”’ or progressive integration. It is the ‘‘full’’ 
in the universe and is always the working of a complex system of interdependent and 
interacting parts which do not require physical impact in every case to direct and con- 
trol their behavior. They act to achieve ends, the ends being the requirements of the 
system as a whole. 

The chief source of trouble in human life and perhaps in the world generally, accord- 
ing to the author, is the propensity to magnify particular things and treat them as 
though they were important when in reality they are only parts of some system of 
wholeness, this system being the only important matter. It is true that our selective 
consciousness always focuses on some particular thing and cannot observe or perceive, 


as a simple object of attention, the whole, which is the all-important reality. However, 
there is no danger or evil in this if we always treat the particular limited thing as a sym- 
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bo) of the whole to which it belongs and use it to dea) with that whole in some appro- 
priate manner. The trouble starts when we begin to treat the particular thing in dis- 
regard of the whole, which gives to it all the meaning and value which properly belong 


to it. —HENRY NELSON WIEMAN. 


KLEIN, Epwarp J. The (mitation of Christ. New York: Harper’s, 1941. Ixix-+26r 
pages. $3.00. 
This book is the first modern reprint of Richard Whitford’s Zhe Folowygne of Cryste, 
which Mr. Klein justly says “has claims to be looked upon as an English classic.” This 
translation of the Jmitatio Christi first appeared probably in 1530and, despite competi- 


tion from earlier and later English versions, went through eleven editions by 158s. 
Kein has prepared a critica) text of Whitford for the Early English Text Society. In 
the present popular version spelling and punctuation have been modernized, but the 
diction has been left substantially unaltered and retains its Tudor flavor. 

In the Introduction of nearly fifty pages Klein discusses Whitford’s life and work, 
examines his style and method, and describes each of the first nine editions of The 
Folowynge of Cryste. He further treats briefly the whole series of English renderings of 
the Imitatio from 1460 and makes a list of ninety of these; in all there are ‘‘some four 
hundred.” Kiein does not concern himself with the recent evidence that the book is 
mainly the work of Gerard Groote but allows his readers to ascribe it to Thomas a 
Kempis. 

Whitford set himself against the pretentious and pedantic “inkhorn terms” favored 
by some of his contemporaries. A comparison at many points with one of the better- 
known English translations impresses this reviewer with the marked superiority of 
Whitford and with the essential justice of Klein’s high estimate. For smoothness, pre- 
cision, and clarity he is hardly surpassed by the Bible translators of his time, and where 
vivid expressions are called for (as, for example, in the description of purgatory) his 
vocabulary is amply adequate. The book is handsomely printed. It will doubtless add 
to the interest in this ever popular classic, especially among readers of literary taste. 
—Joun T. MCNEILL. 


Lecc, S. C. E. Nowum Testamentum Graece Secundum Textum Westcotto-Hortianum. 
Enongelium Secundum Matthaewm cum apparatu critico plenissimo, lectionibus co- 
dicum nuper repertorum additis, editionibus versionum antiquarum et patrum ecclesi- 
asticorum denuo investigatis edidit. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. 215. net. 


“ 


This is the second volume of the “‘revision” of Tischendorf’s eighth major critical 
edition, consisting of a substitution of the text of Westcott and Hort and a revision of 
Tischendorf’s apparatus criticus. Mark was published in 1935. (For critical reviews of 
this see E. C. Colwell, Class. Phil., Vol. XX XIII, No. 1 [1938], and H. Vogels, Theo- 
logische Revue, Vol. XXXIV, No*8/o [1935], cols. 305-12.) These scholars registered no 
little disappointment in what they characterized and illustrated as a lack of balance and 


of thorough and systematic treatment of the evidence. In the present volume there is 
no indication of great improvement in these respects. Lectionaries, for example, and the 
work done on the lectionary text, are again largely neglected, the evidence cited being 
extremely partial. A much more valid procedure would have been to cite the Patri- 
archate text, which is based upon the readings of about sixty lectionary manuscripts on 
Mount Athos. Much recent material must also be passed over when Horner’s editions 
of the Coptic versions are used exclusively, although this is more excusable because of 


the nonavailability of most of the new evidence in published form. Important evidence, 
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however, not availabie to Tischendorf is included, for example, MS Theta, the Beatty 
MSS, Sinaitic Syriac, “Caesarean text,” etc., and the work is mechanically well and 
attractively done. An improvement in patristic citation is obtained by giving this in a 
separate section at the bottom of the page. Rightly enough there is no attempt to dis- 
tinguish a Philoxenian and Harclean Syriac, the latter designation alone being employed. 
The Gregory revision of Tischendorf’s notations is adopted. Aside from these major 


differences, Legg in his apparatus follows in general Tischendorf’s form and method. 
—ALLEN WIKGREN. 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES 5. Current Religious Thought: A Digest. New York: Revell, 

1941. 185 pages. $1.50. 

This continues a highly usefu) series of brief volumes reviewing the most important 
works in the field of religion during the preceding year. The author classifies the forty- 
five books under eight headings, which include theology, philosophy of religion, study 
of Jesus, and the socia) gospe). He gives concise summaries of the principal theses and 
their development in each work. He keeps his own critical remarks at a minimum, 
except for a bad habit of taking repeated flings at “‘Barthianism.” The summaries 
might convey a little more of the spirit of the books along with their contents. The 
critical remarks might well be more extended and more penetrating. Inclusion of a few 
discussions of religions other than Christianity and of some unorthodox treatments of 
religion might bring the book more fully under the scope of its title. These are minor 


dissents, for the principal purpose is admirably fulfilled: to refresh the reader’s mind 
about books he has read, to remind him of books he should read, and, in a few cases, to 


indicate the general nature of those he can afford to skip.—DANIEL D. WILLIAMS. 


Mrnear, Pavt S. And Great Shall Be Your Reward: The Origins of Christian Views of 

Salvation. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 74 pages. $1.00. 

This is a réligionsgeschichlliche investigation of a sort that should be extensively 
multiplied over the whole area of Christian origins. The author interrogates alike Jews 
and Gentiles and Jesus and Paul and early Christians concerning their expectations of 
salvation. The Diaspora-Jewish syncretism and the early Christian synthesis are com- 
pared; and Paul is shown to have accomplished the most complete and productive co- 
ordination of Hellenistic and Jewish conceptions known from that pertod. More valu- 
able than the data recorded, or the developments sketched, are the author’s socio- and 


philosophico-historical perspectives. HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 


MoormAN, Joun R. H. The Sources for the Life of St. Francis of Assisi, Manchester; 
Manchester University Press, 1940. xvi+176 pages. 12s. 6d. 


In this competent and comprehensive study Mr. Moorman presents, in a spirit of 
complete objectivity, the results of modern research on the sources for the life and work 
of Francis of Assisi and applies his own thoughtful interpretations. An attempt is 
made to show in detail the evolution of the rules adopted in Francis’ lifetime and 
especially to determine the content of the Regula primitiva of 1210. The author’s 
method here is to analyze the Rule of 1221 (the so-called Regula prima) in the light of 
the testimony of other early documents, especially the Legend of the Three Companions 
and Celano’s First Life of Francis. He presents his conclusion of this inquiry in the 
form of a supposed text of the origina) Rule. A chapter on Celano’s Vita prima is fol- 


lowed by a note in which it is contended that Celano used written materials including 
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a ‘lost document,”’ the contents of which are better reflected in the Legenda of Julian of 
Speyer (1233) than in Celano’s work. The conjecture is advanced that Brother Giles 
was the author of this missing document. Celano’s Vita secunda, Bonaventure’s Legenda 
major, and the Speculum perfectionis and the Fioretti are also adequately treated and 
clearly interpreted. The book is indexed. It at once becomes an indispensable aid to 
our knowledge of the evolution of the records of Francis and constitutes a new starting- 


point in the search for an understanding of his personality and his movement.— 
Joun T. McNEILL. 


MoseEtey, J. R. Manifest Victory: A Quest and a Testimony. New York and London: 

Harper’s, 1941. xv+238 pages. $1.50. 

This book contains the personal history and religious outlook of a very remarkable 
man, In his makeup there is something of the sage (pithy sayings and homely wisdom), 
something of the prophet (inspirations and visions), a great deal of the mystic, and 
much of the saint. The authenticity of the book is vouched for in a foreword by William 
Heard Kilpatrick. 

The author grew up in the hills of western North Carolina and now grows pecans in 
Georgia, where most of his life has been spent. He has studied at Peabody, Mercer, 
Chicago, Heidelberg, and Harvard. First a Baptist, he became a Christian Scientist, 
but broke his formal connection with these organized forms of religion to avoid ‘the 
temptation of conformity beyond utter sincerity.’ ‘““l was never meant to be a disciple 
of a disciple.” 

His own religion is centered in an intense devotion to Jesus, mystically interpreted 
as the “human-divine” and includes “unfoldments” of the Spirit in practical guidance, 
experiences of union with the divine, and even speaking with tongues. Sensitive to 
spiritual freshness and sincerity, he finds them and also helps to create them in Pente- 
costal Holiness street meetings and in death cells. He bailed out the present Father 
Divine from a Georgia jail, and one of his ‘‘tenderest”’ friends was a college president. 
His life has been given to the practice as well as the preaching of love and reconciliation. 

Are we here on the lunatic fringe of religion, or are we sharing in this book the fruits 
of a profoundly creative religious life? Perhaps the answer should be that saints are so 
few that we should take them as we find them. In any case, this book is definitely 
“subversive” —subversive of our social, moral, and religious orthodoxies.—WILLIAM A. 
CaRISTIAN, JR. 


Oman, Joun. Honest Religion. Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan, 

1941. xl+198 pages. $2.25. 

“What bearing and attitude of mind would be entire honesty in making life a con- 
tinua] reasoning with God, in the sense of laying our minds alongside his and open to his 
persuasion?” Honest Religion is the answer which this question elicits from the late 
John Oman. The title of his volume “‘sets forth an aspiration of what has no limit or 
finality, of which the essence is humility towards God and charity towards man, an 
ideal for all, but not an attainment by any.” It refers, Professor Oman’s confesses, to 
“what, had I been patient enough I might have found, wise enough I might have valued, 
humble enough I might have possessed, kind enough I might have used to higher serv- 
ice.” 

The manuscript of Honest Religion, already packed and addressed to the publisher, 
was found on the author’s desk when he was fatally stricken in May, 1939. Early this 
year it was brought from the press with an introduction by Frank H. Ballard and 
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memoirs by George Alexander and H. H. Farmer. While it is in no way as significant 
a work as The Natural and the Supernatural, it is a vigorous appeal for sober and objec- 
tive consideration of the historic ideas of Christianity and a challenge to honesty and 
consecration in religious living. The entire work emphasizes the necessity of being “‘as 
bold, as free, as honest, as prepared to face a)) realities as in science or philosophy.” 
Frequently the reader is reminded that “‘slavery to tradition, fear of inquiry, submission 
to institutions are not religion but the want of it, not faith but unbelief.” 

Honest Religion is a brief but thought-provoking treatment of the fundamental 
emphases of Christian theology. What it lacks in comprehensiveness it makes up in 
richness of insight and understanding. It is as refreshing and stimulating as the reflec- 
tions of an honest and enlightened Christian scholar in times such as these must in- 


evitably be —Irvin E. Luncer. 


PALER, ALBERT W, Come, Let Us Worship. New York: Macmillan, 1941. xx-+136 
pages. $1.50. 

The typical American church is a small church, yet the Protestant literature which 
has arisen during the modern revival of worship has been strangely oblivious of that 
fact. President Palmer’s book will go far toward remedying that difficulty. It is a book 
on worship written for the minister and the congregation of the small church. It is 
realistic, for the author constantly has in mind the “‘poor buildings, uncomfortable 
pews, uninspiring decorations, atrocious windows,” and the rest of the only too frequent 
scene in the sma]] church. But with a good knowledge of the literature and practices of 
worship, with a good appreciation of the deeper spiritua) meanings which the formal 
acts of worship express, and a good understanding of the dangers involved, he has a 
surprising array of simple, usable suggestions for transforming barren worship in the 
small congregation into an inspiring experience of God. High on the list of next reading 
for the minister of the small church.—L. J. SHERRILL. 


ROSENFIELD, LEONORA COHEN. From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. xV+353 pages. $3.50. 
This most interesting chapter in the history of French thought has been studiously 
put together and competently told. Starting with Descartes’s anima) automatism, 


which rested on his dualism of matter and consciousness, the story traces its defense by 
his followers on grounds either of scientific mechanism or of theological conceptions of 
Providence to its criticism by those who would extend the mechanistic principle to 
human nature itself or by those who would disavow this principle altogether. Mrs. 
Rosenfield does not confine her attention to the philosophers and theologians but traces 
the idea in such poets as La Fontaine and Beaumont. Seven appendixes and an ex- 
haustive bibliography complete a work of thorough scholarship and literary excellence. 
—ROGER HAZELTON. 


SHRIGLEY, G. A. CLEVELAND. 101 Prayers for Peace. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 


1941. 144 pages. $1.00. 
A good resource for both private and public worship. There are 101 contributors— 


ministers and others.—JOHN KNOX. 


SOARES, THEODORE GERALD. The Origins of the Bible. New York: Harper’s, 1941. 
xi+277 pages. $2.50. 
This is a different sort of “introduction” to both Old and New Testaments. It be- 
gins with the frank admission that no one will ever know how the Bible began, but then 
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creates an imaginary meeting of an Ishmaelite caravan with early Hebrews, and the 
story then told by a venerable descendant of Abraham. Such, Dr. Soares believes, may 
have been the nature of the beginnings of Old Testament narrative. And, as his dis- 
cussion progresses, he introduces various fictitious characters to provide the origin of 
documents or sections of the biblical literature, and even a supposed lecture by Origen 
on the canon of the New Testament. 

The work reveals Dr. Soares’ long and wide familiarity with critical studies. But 
his effort here is to interpret these in a form less repellent to the nonspecialist. It would 
be captious, in view of the general worth of the book, to make much of small slips: the 
desert is not west of Palestine, nor were there dromedaries there thirty-three hundred 
years ago (p. 3). The book should be useful; it deserves a wide circulation —W. A. 
IRWIN. 


STEWART, JAMES S. The Strong Name. New York: Scribner’s, 1941. viii-+-260 pages. 
$2.00. 
This book of sermons derives its title from two lines of poetry written by St. Patrick: 


“T bind unto myself to-day 
The strong Name of the Trinity.” 


Around the Christian doctrine of the Trinity the author writes three series of sermons 
under the headings: ‘“‘The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ “The Love of God,” and 
“The Communion of the Holy Ghost.” 

In the first division there appears a glowing portrayal of the divine humanity of 
Christ along with a vigorous defense of the adequacy of Christ for a sinful world’s need 
of redemption and reconciliation in a day of travail and war. In the second division 
there is a realistic, yet hopeful, facing of the world’s perennial suffering and the inevi- 
table problems which it raises for all believers in the love of God and a moral universe. In 
the third division the contemporary church comes in for a searching self-examination 
and for a summons to face life here and hereafter with undiscourageable faith that God’s 
providence can be relied upon to bring victory in the end. 

These sermons are characterized by amazing depth along with an equally amazing 
clarity of thought and style—a rare combination. Here a genuine eloquence is wit- 
nessed without any strained effect or taint of insincerity. The author is at home in 
philosophy, science, literature, poetry, and above all in the Scriptures and the historic 
Christian faith. Working for the last year and a half, under the dark tragedy of war, 
Mr. Stewart has produced a book that represents the authentic message of the Christian 
gospel. There is ample judgment on war and the social evils of our times, yet without 
any trace of bitterness or hatred such as marred the preachers’ utterances during the 
last World War. In this prophet of God Scotland speaks once more for that faith that 
overcomes the world—T. HassELL BOWEN. 


Swirt, JONATHAN. An Argument To Prove That the Abolishing of Christianity in England 
May, as Things Now Stand, Be Attended with Some Inconveniences, and Perhaps Not 
Produce Those Many Good Effects Proposed Thereby. Harrington Park, N.J.: 5X8 
Press, 1941. 29 pages. $0.35. 

A reprint in convenient pocket size of the pamphlet published by Swift in 1708.— 

E. E. AUBREY. 
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THOMSON, S. Harrison. The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 1235- 
1253. Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1940. xv-+302 
pages+2 plates. $5.50. 

Dr. Thomson has set himself the enormous task not merely of cataloguing the multi- 
farious writings of Robert Grosseteste but also of listing the available manuscripts of 
each and of judging the authenticity of doubtful works. There have been bibliographies 
of parts of Grosseteste’s works previously, but this study derives considerable benefit in 
consistency from being the product of a single mind surveying the whole field. Dr. 
Thomson’s most distinguished predecessor was Ludwig Baur, whose edition of Grosse- 
teste’s philosophic works, with a bibliography, appeared in 1912 and has since been 
the standard work for scholars. It is unfortunate that when Dr. Thomson differs from 
this accepted source he does not always indicate the fact, in order to facilitate cross- 
reference. 

Dr. Thomson makes several additions to the list of genuine works, in each instance 
giving in full the reasons for his decision. It sometimes appears that though a great deal 
of evidence is adduced none of it is quite convincing, as, for instance, in the attribution 
to Grosseteste of the translation of Damascenus’ De logica that has previously passed 
under the name of Burgundio of Pisa (p. 45). Considering how influential the ‘‘middle’’ 
recension of the Ignatian Epistles was in the seventeenth-century religious conflicts, it 
is interesting to find that Dr. Thomson considers the evidence, on which the Ussher and 
Lightfoot relied in attributing the translation to Grosseteste, as worthless (p. 59); but 
there is no doubt that Grosseteste is responsible for the translation of the spurious let- 
ters. The famous ‘‘non obedio”’ letter of the Bishop has been under a cloud since it was 
pointed out that it was addressed to Innocent, the Papal secretary, not Innocent ITI, 
and since Charles Jourdain denied its authenticity. Dr. Thomson restores it to its 
former importance as a challenge to papal authority by disproving Jourdain’s argu- 
ments and demonstrating that the letter was intended for the pope’s own ear (p. 273). 

Though the author disclaims any intention of adding to the biographical studies of 
Grosseteste, such notices as the above and further copious comments on the letters, 
pastoral and devotional works do provide much of interest to church historians, though 
the book is intended primarily for students of paleography and medieval literature. 
Anyone reading this book will be struck by the energy and care which Dr. Thomson has 
lavished on collecting and editing such a mass of detailed material, but even more he 
will be struck by the width of knowledge and interest, the political skill and scholarly 
ingenuity of the thirteenth-century bishop, Robert Grosseteste of Lincoln.—W. D. 
CLARK. 


VOGELSTEIN, HERMANN. History of Jews in Rome. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1940. 421 pages. $2.25. 


For over four decades now the standard scholarly work on the history of the Jewish 
community in the Eternal City has been the Vogelstein-Rieger Geschichte der Juden in 
Rom. Two years ago aged Paul Rieger found liberation in death before he could ac- 
complish emigration from Nazi Germany. It is appropriate that Hermann Vogelstein 
should dedicate his up-to-date History of Jews in Rome to his former collaborator. 

For a popular piece of work with a minimum of technical features, this is a very 
important volume. It has no match in English. The history of Roman Jewry from 
Hasmonean times to last year is summarized competently, discriminatingly, and vivid- 
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ly. In view of what the Jewish race is going through in the world today, the section on 
the medieval ghetto in Rome comes alive in horrible fashion. 

An outstanding excellence of the volume is its full employment of inscriptional and 
archeological data. What the author can tell us about living conditions for Jews in im- 
perial and pagan Rome, just on the basis of disclosures from Jewish catacombs, is ex- 
tremely instructive. 

In line with this archeological and iconographic interest are the numerous full-page 
plates that illustrate the work. They are exceedingly well chosen and have documentary 
value. Here, however, a few unfortunate mistakes are only too obvious. Plate 3 re- 
produces, not sculptured bas-reliefs, but important frescoes from the Jewish catacombs 
under the Villa Torlonia, where I] Duce himself resides. Plate 4 pictures neither the 
Octavius nor the Octavian Gate but rather what is left of the Portico of Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus—HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 


ZACHARIADES, GEORGE EL tas. Tiibingen und Konstantinopel: Martin Crusius und 
seine Verhandlungen mit der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche. (‘‘Schriftenreihe der 
deutsch-griechischen Gesellschaft,” herausgegeben von Professor Dr. E. Ziebarth, 
Heft 7.) Géttingen: Gerstung & Lehmann, 1941. 109 pages. 

Dr. Zachariades spent his childhood in a Greek island, studied in Athens and Chi- 
cago, has taken a doctorate at Tiibingen, presenting this study as his dissertation, and 
is now a professor in the Greek Theological School at Ponfret Center, Connecticut. He 
presents the history of the late sixteenth-century discussions and negotiations between 
Greek and Lutheran theologians in which Martin Crusius of Tiibingen played the lead- 
ing role. A good number of modern special studies have been laid under contribution. 
Large use has also been made of the contemporary sources, both printed and in manu- 
script. The participation of Greek scholars in incidents of the German Reformation and 
the friendly attitude of the Reformers to the Greeks formed the background for an 
active exchange of views which began in 1573, when Stephan Gerlach, acting in behalf 
of Jacob Andreae, chancellor of Tiibingen, and Crusius, professor of Latin and Greek in 
that university, engaged in conversations with the great patriarch Jeremias II. 

The letters of Gerlach and the subsequent correspondence of Jeremias and Crusius 
are reviewed. These sources reveal an interesting but ecclesiastically unfruitful contact 
in which each party sought to lead the other from good will to discipleship. We are 
given an informing sketch of the life of Crusius, who is well described in words here 
quoted from B. A. Mystakides as both “‘philhelléne sincére” and “‘helleniste éminent.”’ 
Our author finds that Crusius’ love for the Greeks extended to ‘‘the life of the people in 
all its forms.”” There are some technical defects: In a book written in German why give 
Greek titles in English translation? But Dr. Zachariades has rendered a real service; 
he has widened our knowledge of the Reformation and of its associations with Renais- 
sance humanism and Hellenism. The book Bas four illustrative plates and is fortified by 
a series of appendixes consisting of materials drawn from the writings of Crusius.— 
Joun T. MCNEILL. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF 
THE PUBLIC MINISTRY OF JESUS 


by George Ogg 


A re-examination of the dates and duration of 
Jesus’ Public Ministry. Dr Ogg’s researches 
and arguments offer evidence for a new chrono- 
logical outline. $3.50 


SIMEON AND CHURCH ORDER 
by Charles Smyth 


A study of Charles Simeon and other personali- 
ties behind the Evangelical Revival in Cam- 
bridge in the cighteenth century. The author 
discusses Simeon’s attitude towards religion in 
the home and the school and his stand on 


Continuity and Church Order. $4.00 


THE 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN CATECHISM 
by Philip Carrington 


A study of the underlying pattern of the 
Catechesis reflected in the N.T. Epistles. Bishop 
Carrington concludes, in the light of ancient 
Jewish moral instruction, that this pattern is 


nothing less than that followed in the early 


church in the instruction of converts and chil- 


dren. $2.25 
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The first survey of the subject in English in 50 years 


A HISTORY OF EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


The development of Christian thought and life in the early days of persecution 
and conflict becomes much more clearly understood through early Christian 


Viterature other than the New Testament. New discoveries and old manuscripts 


newly brought to light in recent years have increased our knowledge of the 


work of these vigorous early Christian writers and workers. Dr. Goodspeed, one 


of America’s foremost biblical and Greek scholars, here presents a valuable 


and exhaustive survey of the subject, tracing the rise of early Christian litera- 


ture from Pau) down to Eusebius and the Nicene Council of A.p, 325, 
$2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

















PRINCIPLES OF 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 


By GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
Revised by LELAND FOSTER WOOD 


Written shortly after the first World War, this book discussed questions which — 


again arise to dispute Christian idealism. In this revised edition, Mr. Wood retains 
the basic material of the original book, bringing in the important psychological 


theory which stresses the influence of the environment on the individual and point- 
ing out the conflict in ethical thinking introduced by the present World War, 
He presents the challenge democracy has received from its competitors and dis- 


cusses understandingly the issues which each thinking individual wha believes in 
democracy but hates the sacrifice of war must decide. $ 9 00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 











